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| Jamês Murray's death in Glasgow on Sunday, after his TEFEN EEE EERE E: 1 EE ٠ 
! Britisn bantamweight title fight, brought new demands he Nosbinaion Josie e) 


from doctors for boxing to be banned. After 49 years 
of covering the sport, Guardian correspondent 


‘World leaders 


Debt worries spoil 


UN celebrations 


obey orders 
to snap to it 


John Rodda is now close to agreeing with them 


money which makes fighters take 
the risk they do. There is unli- 
censel fighting on a very small 
scale but that is hardiy likely to sur 


OW MUCH longer can box- 
۳ ing hang its head — until the 

funeral is over or another 
wheelchair found for a victim of 


brain damage? The protagonists will | vive if boxing is made unlawful. HE most powerful man in the Martin Walker In New York Security Council — had attended. 
soon return to what was once a The increasing danger in profes- world is called Paul u | Europe put on an undistinguished 
noble art and now seems little more | sional boxing comes from several Skipworth, and only John Major RITAIN and France both de- | show with Germany's chancellor and 
than a bloocly way of making money. | factors: the decline in amateur box- ۲ cscaped his authority this week, mandedl that their American | Italy's presldent both staying away. 

! After 49 years of wriling about | ing; the nore sophisticated training | Stricken James Murray 1e counted out with seconds remaining in his British bantamweight title Ight writes Martin Walker. Better ally pay its debts to a re- For Mr Major and Mr Chirac, the 

! boxing I recoil along with many of | methods now used by professionals; | against Drew Docherty in Glasgow PHOTOGRAPH. WATE CHEUA than the statutory 15 minutes formed United Nations, agreed on real significance of the UN assem- 

my journalistic colleagues when a | and a suspicion that some fighters of fame, Mr Skipworth of the the need for an enlarged Securily | bly was what took place outside. 
fighter dies. It is no longer the occa’ | are using banned substances, such | When I reported my first fightsin | ments. There were clubs in all kinds | watched was George Daly, of Blak: Kodak Corporation had 20 Council, and then clashed over | For Mir Chirac, the dogs that re 
sional accident; cleath in the ring or | as anabolic steroids. 1946, the training methods used by | of places: church halls, missions, | friars, clescribed as “the last of he minutes of unprecedented which of them was the leading | fused to bark in the night were the 
irreparable damage is happening | The board has failed to halt the | boxers had hardly changed during | school premises. mechanics", He brought artistry to supreme power on Sunday provider of peacekeepers at this | leaders of Japan and Algeria — who 
too often and the drip, drip, drip on | increase in deatlı and damage. Its j this century: the heavy punching In immediate postwar Britain j boxing, Ihrougl balance, nimble morning, as 149 kinga and week's celebration of the world | decided not to meet him. 
my conscience has finally taken me | insistence on ambulances and para- | bag, the punchball, shadow boxing | there were no sports halls, no artifi- | feet and the way he ınesınerised op جوا‎ and prime ministers body's 50th anniversary. For Mr Major, there was no busi- 
close to the point where I believe it | medics at every fight and doctors at | in front of a large mirror and tuition | cal surfaces and little open space, so | ponents with the feint. Daly could ne 0 aqueezed and "The United Kingdom is the | ness like oil business. His meetings 
should be banned. 1 the ringside may be seen as no j from the trainer ancl sparring with | young boys throughout the country | nol punch and dil nol have to, for ed 4 bidding. largest contributor of troops to UN | with Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Azer. 

The number of deaths and seri | more than a sop to parry critics. Û big gloves and a headgvard. learned to box. They were taught | he knew sufficient andl applied is n e î hie peacekeeping operations — British | baijan were all oilrelated. And so 

ous injuries has been rising world Î Caring for the injured has to be | Most of that is still part of the j the Noble Ari of Self Defence, in j skills to have his arm raise as wir , ا‎ ent, as Bifl Clinton forces are serving in blue berets | was his long-awaited meeting witlı 
wide for the past 15 years. If the | maintained, but preventive mıea- | paraphernalia, but in recent years | which avoiding being hit had almost | ner at the end. ay pe ned and crossed from Angola to Georgia, with over | Argentina's president, _ Carlos 
British Boxing Board of Control Î sures can no longer be ignored, fighlers have moved into intensive | the same value as hitting. One extraorclinûry phenontendn , a arms like a naughty boy in 8,000 in Bosnia alone,” boasted the | Menem, who hailed the agreement 


to share oibexploitaion rights 
arourtkl the Falklands. The two leacl- 
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“France has confidence in the 


thrust a: third-party ‘candidate into’ 
the White H 8e, the sotirces sald, 


Î Gen Powells anticipated candi- 
pacy ++ now regarded in' Washing- 


the school photo, and bent down 
to chat to China's vertically chal- 


o make his move gs early as No- 


vember 11 — Veteraris' Day. ° ; 


about professiunal boxing is the cr 
maraderie il generules. All over lr j 


In the past 20 years amateur box- 
ing clubs have dwindlecl and few 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 3 
Russia drawn into Bosnia peace plan 


tion and fraud by the tountry’s 
supreme court. He sald his defence 
had been given little time to answer 
the cherges he faced. He had not 
been allowed to confront those ac- 
cusing him of involvement in receiv- 
ing bribes from the Italian 
helicopter manufacturer Agusta, 
and the French firnı Dassault, 
which makes Mirage jet fighters. , 

"In what other democratic coun- 
try in Europe would these proce- 
dures be possible?” Mr Claes said. 
"They are unworthy of a modern 
state based on a constitution and the 
rule of law. Although I am an angry 
man, I do not want to become a bit 
ter man, in spite of the injustices 
wlıich I have experienced.” 

Nato diplomats watched sombrely 
as Mr Claes, the Atlantic alllance's 
first secretary general to be forced to 
resign, made an impassioned dèfence 
of his integrity. Some confided that 
they shared the feelings of President 
Clinton, who sald Mr Claes had “pro- 
vided great leadership" during his 12 
months as Nato's chief 

But wiih the alliance completing 
plans to send 60,000 peace-enforce- 
ment troops to Bosnia, and strug- 
gling to manage renewed tensions 
in its relations with Russia, western 
governments are determined to 
avoid any political vacuum iıı Nato. 


Washington Post, page 15 


stressed there cuuldl be na cearvut 
military solution. 

Yitzhak Rabin, the [sraeli prime 
minister, sail Syria hacl ipparently 
encouraged Hizbullah in lhe hopv 
of forcing Israeli concessions in the 
stalled peace negotiations. That, he 
told Israel radio, was a grave 
mistake, 

The relatively muted Israeli re- 
sponse to the deaths of nine of its 
soldiers is alnıost certainly the re- 
sult of forceful intervention by the 
United States, which has been urg- 
ing all parties to the conflict to act 
with restraint 

Nicholas Burns, the state depart- 
ment spokesman, hinted last week 
that Washington had appealed to 
Israel to hold its flre iı Lebanon. "I 
suppose that we've had conversa- 
tions with the Teraell government,” 
he said. 

The Clinton administration is 
eager ta notch up another Middle 
East peace dêéal, after Israel's US. 
sponsored deals 'with the Paleatini- 
ang and Jordan, But the Israel-Syria 
talks are hopelessly bogged down. ; 

Although Warren Christopher, ; i 
the US secretary of state, has post 
ponett the attempt tû break the ne : 
gotintiig impasse, he is clearly . 
anxious to: prevent hostilities 1n ` 
Lebaron leading to'a final ruptire 
of thd pröcess. ' . 

‘Mikey’ Kantor,’ the us trade : 
representativè, 'had morê’ Success ' 
last week when he. announced a 
free trade agreement with . the ,. 
Palestinian .'selfrule ° authority 
headedl by Yasser Arafat, chalrman , 
of the Palgetine Libetatlon’Orgafil 1 
satldn. The deal will allow Palestini- ! 
iari ‘'kûodê ‘into the’ US without i i 


'Î customs duty. ' 


® Ariniesty International has ac : 
cused Israel of “playing with words" ! 
in drafting legislation that ostenstr : 
bly dutlaws tortarë bit which ithe | 


jj Londonbtisecl tûmian Tights group 


SAY diiectively’ legalişes 1t in inter 


| Washington Pint, Pagê: E6 


ister, Mohsen Dalloul, had dêgciibetl ! ! 


eriment ministers ‘insisted ther | 
iÎ were ıo cdnstrdintë on dpêrhtijons : 
'l against Hizbullah. But they also ' 


Ohio. There are hopes of an agree- 
ment that would trigger the deploy- 
ment of a Nato intervention force. 

John Palıner adds: Western govern- 
ments are engaged in intense diplo- 
matic efforts to find a successor to 
Willy Claes, the scandalktainted Nato 
secretary general, after he resigned 
last week with a bitter public denunci- 
ation ofthe Belgian legal system. 

Nato foreign ministers, ii New 
York for the United Nations’ SŠÛth an- 
niversary celebrations, are expected 
to pick a successor from a shortlist of 
candidates headed by Ruud Lubbers, 
the former prime minister of the 
Netherlands. 

In an emotional farewell press 
conference at Nato headquarters in 
Brussels, Mir Claes protested that 
he was innocent of any complicity İn 
the alleged payment of bribes to- 
talling nearly £2.5 million by Italian 
and French defence firms when he 
was Belgium's minister for eco- 
nomic affairs in the late 19803. 

The bribes were allegedly paid to 
the Flemish sociallst party, and 
there has never been any suggestion 
that Mr Clges benefited personally. 

Mr Claes denounced the way in 
which the Belgian parliament had 
handled his indictment for corrup- 


Israelis hold their fire 
after Hizbullah killings 


Derek Brown in Jerusalem 


SRAEL lashed out at Syria ancl 

Iran last week, accusing thenı of 
helping the Islamist guerrillas who 
killed nine Israeli soldiers in south 
Lebanon earlier in the week. 

But the Israeli government, appar- 
ently under strong pressure from 
Washington, indicated that there will 
be no major military retaliation. 

After an unscheduled meeting on 
how to respond to the killings — 
and to Israeli public outrage — the 
cabinet sald it had given the army 
“freedom of action” for its opera 
tions against Hizbullah, the Islamist 
guerrilla group responsible for the 
deaths. 

lerael usually retaliates quickly 
when it suffers casualtles in 
Lebanon, with air raids:and shelling 
of suspected Hizbullah positions. 
That may still happen, but the '‘cabi- 
net statement clearly tried to divert 
some' responsibility for the’ latest, 
teision from Hizbullah, ' 

` "The cabinet coridemns thé’ gob. 


ernment of Iran which directly alds i 


the Hizbullah terrorists, and dê: 


nounces ‘the ‘government’ bf. Syria ' 
ij which, although it’ i8 ‘capable ‘of . 
j| doiig so, does 'niot prevent but 
;| rather gives'backing to the terrorist 


.| activity of this' organisation,” fhe 
'| statement sald: 

The ‘Hizbullah ' leqderghi} li 
known to havé ‘close contacts with 
the government In’ Tehran, which 


Israel says is the guerrillas’ main ' 


pûymaater and'ariıê suppller. ‘The 
relationship ' with’! Damascus . iê 
more tenuûus,but most [sr'aellšs be; 
‘leve’ Syria; with 35,000 troops:lh ' 
‘Lebanon; could gnuff ' oul’ "the! 
Hizbullah'mêehdce lf it wanted: *’ ' 

' Public. ager In Israelis running , 


| high —-’& mood’ not soothed byte 


ports that té Lêbarlese deferice' mil 1 


thé gerrila attacks ãs "superb". 
+ Senior Israeli officers and ko 


“With the faith of two great presî- 
dents like us, all our faith ls getting 
stronger that there should be no dis- 
agreernents between our two coun- 
tries, that our partnership will be 
strengthened. We move into the fu- 
ture so there will be no war, or only 
minimal ones,” Mr Yeltsin said, at the 
unexpected joint press conference. 

Grinning with a mixture of plea- 
sure and embarrassnıent at Mr 
Yeltsin's bombastic style, President 
Clinton brushed off sceptical ques. 
tions from the press as to whether 
the deep differences between Russia 
and America oıı Nato enlargement 
and Nato’s military assertiveness in 
Bosnia could be so easily resolved. 

“You underestimate the presi 
dents of two such great powera," irr 
terrupted Mr Yeltsin, as Mr Clinton 
weighed his words. 

Under the agreement, Russia “is 
enabled to play an honourable and 
responsible role in a vital isaue of 
European security” without subordi- 
nating its troops to Nato command, 
Russian sources said on Monday. 

The meeting was the last chance 
for the two leeders to meet before the 
USsponsored peace talks between 
Bosnia, Croatia and Serbia begin 
next week at a US air force base in 
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lice drew a cordon along a railway 


line which had been the frontline of 


the battle. Behind the police lines, 
market traders sifted through thelr 
looted stalls, while schoolchildren 


peered inquisitively into the burnt; 
‘Î outshells of houses. - 


“This is not'the end of it," salid 


one luo slum dweller, “We'll start . 
‘agaln'when the police go. There are | 


be settled.” 2‏ ا many scores‏ اا 


Police beat a man im Nairobi's Kibera slum 


which we are leaving to our defence 
experts. So we have agreed to say 
nothing here, not to make their job 
any harder than it already 1s,” said 
Mr Clinton. 

Back in New York, top Bosnian, 
Serb and Croatian officials joined 
Britain's John Major and France's 
President Jacques Chirac in a fran- 
tic huddle to find out just what sort 
of superpower deal they lad been 
roped into. There was no irnmediate 
clarification. 

The agreement was reached at 
Franklin Roosevelts old family 
home at Hyde Park, redolent with 
memories of the wartime alliance 
against fascism. Presidents Clinton 
and Yeltsin sat in the same chairs 
that Roosevelt and Churchill had 
used 55 years earlier. It proved an in- 
toxicaling brew for Mr Yeltsin, who 
sald he was moved by the “presence 
of the persona of Roosevelt". 

If was not clear what exactly had 
been agreed, beyond the profuse 
expressions of cordially by Mr 
Yeltsin, and what sounded like a 
joint pledge to press China to join 
the other nuclear powers in a cOmr 
prehensive test ban treaty next year, 
after France completes its contro- 
versial round of testing. 


In Kenya's highly tribalistic politi 
‘cal scene, Nubians have traditionally 
supported the governing Kanu party 


ı| of President Daniel arap Moi, while 


Duos, who are the.second largest 
ethnic group, have sided with the 
.oppoasition Ford Kenya party. 

` A large contingent of paramili- 
tary police armed with automatic ` 
rifles and long wooden staves man- 
aged to control 8 clashes. The po-; 


Martin Walker In New York 


N OMINOUSLY vague 
A agreement to secure the 
participation ofl Russian 
troops to implement a peace in 
Bosnia was reached on Monday be- 
tween President Clinton and Presl- 
dent Boris Yeltsin during their 
private summit at Hyde Park, away 
from the United Nations 50th an- 
niversary gathering in New York, 
The two leaders agreed in princi- 
ple to incorporate Russian troops, 
but left their respective military 
staffs to work out how and where 
this could be done — without bring- 
ing them under Nato command, 
without granting the Russians their 
own zone in the region, and without 
reducing them to semi-civilian status 
as service and support personnel, 
“Russian military forces will par- 
ticipate in these operations, but how 
they do it is anı affair for the military, 
not for two great presidents of great 
powers,” an ebullient President 
Yeltsinı told a press conference later, 
going on to talk with animation of 
the strengthening Russlar-Amerl- 
can partnership, 
“We discussed some specifics on 
which we were in accord, and some 


Kenya clashes 
leave 5 dead 


Greg Barrow In Nairobl 


THNIC clashes erupted in Kib- 

era, one of Nairobis large 
slums, last week leaving at least five 
people dead. 

Local people said paramilitary po- 
lice shot dead at least one person, 
after entering the slum to quell the 
violence, Residents complained that 
the police's heavy-handed actions 
had served to further terrify the 
community. 

For a number of days, Kibera be- 
came a battleground between 
youths from the Nubian and Luo 
tribes. Gangs armed with axes, 
clubs and machetes chased oppo- 
nents, hacking to death anyone they 
caught. 

“This is a very, very serious mat- 
ter,” said one Luo spokesman. “To 
me this is the beginning of what 
pronıises to be the worst ethnic 

in Kenya." 

The rioting began after the muti: 
lated body of a Nubian youth was : 

in a Luo area of the slum. The ! 
incident created tension betweên ; 
the two groups and quickly degen- 
erated into violence n tribal and 
political lines, i 


Gadafy threatens more expulsions 


Niger,’ arav to Libya. some -ille- ' 
-gally; some seasonally, by relatively . 
high wages. They are the ‘focus of | 
popular ‘resentment which Cal: 


Gadafy is exploiting, . ' -' 
‘Last week' the UN'‘sanctions come 


mittee rejected a request to allow the | 
mère. than 2,200 ‘flights’ Libya said , 
would’ ‘bê -neéded ` to. send home ' 
1;067,000 people living in thé court 


try “without resldence permits" - 


` Diplomats! say Col ‘Gadafy فو‎ 
ınotivated,' in .part, by :resentment ' 
against neighbouring ‘governments . 
which bûwed to intense western ' 
pressure’ to deny! him’ one‘ of. the 


‘Securily: ‘Council’ “norwtjermaulen! 
rotating seats. . ifs eut 


cai Gada who selzed. or a9: 
a! young man İn 1969, faces eco- , 
nomic problems due more’ to mis ! 
management than the UN sanctions 1 
imposed: to force him to hand over 
the two men accused -of bomblag | ' 
Pan Am flight 103 in 1988... 

. Hé recently ordered thê bipuk i 
sion ofthousanda of Palestinians: ; 
ostensibly: to expose the: “sham” of : 
the Israel-Palestine’ Liberation Or- ! 
ganisation peacè agreement. Hun 
dreds of ‘Palestinlans'’ aê still 
camping İn harsh'conditions:on’ he ; 
Libyan-Egy ptinn border. ا‎ 

: Now Col Gadafy' has: turned nis i j 
attention to. migrant workers from : 
Egypt, Sudan;. Ohad, Mali and 


1: C LONEL Muanımar. Gadafy, , 


the ageing enfant ‘terrible :0f | 

Arab politica,.is threateniig. to dec 

port more than 1 milllon African İ 
| Workers, in a move driven: by an. 
economic. crisis, domestio unrest 

and international isolation. ` i 

' ‘After losing a bruising batile with ; 

the United States,... Britain and: 

France to (ake up a.ıseat-.ùni the 

United Nations Security Council, 1 
Libya has now been told thatıthe 

| ban on all. fights — imposed be- 
cause of the Lockerbie bombing, af : 
fir. =~ will-:not be lifted ‘for. the | 


'_Tepalriation of “illegal infilttatars'Y: 


0 


۶ 


Briefly 


Ei FAILURE of the UN confer. 
ence to ban landınines (October 
22) beggars bellef. To ensure suc 
cess next time, may I suggest the fol 
lowing to concentrate the minds of 
those responsible? During any future 
conference the delegates’ children 

and spouses should he 0 0 
Mozambique, They should be taken 
into the countryside and left in an 
area of mined bush. How many of 
the children and spouses would have 
to lıave their legs blown off before a 
decision was reached to ban these 
foul and indiscrimiııate weapons? 
James Oglethorpe, 

Maputo, Mozambique 


‘OUR editorial (“The comfort of 

sirangers”, October 8) states: 
“Today buth in Korea aııd the Philip 
pines the US cooperates with the bar 
owners and in rnedical checks of bar 
girls.” In fact, all US bases in the 
Philippines are now closed. However, 
reports indicate that prostitution, and 
presunıably “sexual imperialism", 
continue to thrive, even in the ab 
sence of US servicemen. Your writer 
seems to have slipped while ascend- 
ing the moral high ground, 
John Provo, 
Reitaku University, Chiba, Japan 


ORINE LESNES reports (le 

Monde, Outober 15) that Aus 
tralians have taken lo French bash 
ing. All Ihe Australians are doing is 
“saying things about lhe French they 
wotldı't dare sly about the Jews or 
the Chinese", while what the French 
sue doing is exploding rnassive Nu 
clear bombs in a foreign couulry. 
Call me lhick-skinned, but I'd rather 
he called names than have nuclear 
bombs explocling in my regiort. 
James M Bucknell, 
Brnoklyn, Ncw York, USA 


T'S GOOD to cluuckle over Saddam 
antl his “unanimous support” refer- 
entlum. So very clifferent [Irom our 
owt democracy, wiiich offers a very 
real cloice between all views (ralher 
them just virtually identical support 
urs of lhe status quo), the election 
unclistorlecl by persuasion, soundbite 
“IY ummipulniion, nınopoly 
of the press ancl TV, or misleading adr 
vertising campaiggus, and all followed 
hy cle responsive gover ınent Ca 
rying through ils manifesto, [low lr 
rible not {o be born British, 
Don Hoskins, 
Landon 


HERE seems to be some confi 

sion over tlıe differerıce between 
policy aul operational matters within 
the prison service. Mr Howard, how 
ever, appears to be quite ا‎ on 
this. if something goes right then 
that's policy and he takes the credil; 
if it goes wrong then thats oper” 
tional and someone else is to blame. 
(Dr) AN Perkins, 
London 
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The changing 
faces of Arafat 


IM HOAGLAND'S depiction of 

“Arafat's chameleon qualities" 
(Washington Post, October 11) says 
it all. Arafat's recent infatuation with 
the US was best summed up when he 
ended his delivery on September 13 
1993, at the White House addressing 
the US president, with these words: 
“Thank you, thank you, thank you.” 

This is a bizarre hypocritical ex- 
pression of gratitude to the president 
of the US, whose country’s active po- 
litical, economic and military sup- 
port enables Israel to enact ihe 
dispossession of Palestinians aud to 
possess the bullets that maimed 
their men, women and children. 

In his toadyism to Israel, Arafat 
has legitimised its occupation of 
Palestinian land, in return for the 
“authority” he has been granted to 
play the role that Anton Lahad plays 
for Israel in South Lebanou. In 
essence, his role in Gaza and Jer 
cho, and the new “Arafatstans", is 
simply to protect the [Israeli occu- 
piers from tlıe wrath of the occupied 
and humiliated Palestinians. He is 
now daing Israel's dirty work by im- 
prisoning and torturing lhose wlio 
offend Israel, The new “Oslo IT" “re- 
deployment" — not withdrawal — of 
Israeli forces is a continuation of the 
same process; continuing OCCUDR- 
tion, expropriation and humilialion 
for the Palestinians, 

(Dr) Ismail Zayid, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 


HE Washington Post section 

(Septentber 17) fealured prumi- 
nently a story of arıned mel in Ix 
raeli army uniform, who terrorisecl 
the Palestinian township Halhoul, 
broke into homes and killed one 
young man as his falher wateherl, 
helpless. The Israeli army says ils 
men were not involved and thi lew- 
ish extremists may be lhe killers. 

Subsequent investigations have 

shown that a gang of Palestinian 
robbers, dressed up in army uni- 
forms, speaking Hebrew amony 
themselves, railed five homes incl 
shot ancl killed a Palestinian in one 
of them. Three have been arrest’ 
‘This outrage cannot Lhus be laicl i 
the door of Jewish extremists. 
Michael J Berger, 
Jerusalem, Isracl 


Fisticuffs over 
boxing 


ONSENTING adults should be 

free to do whatever the hell 
they want to themselves and to each 
ather, as long as they don't hurt 
non-consenting bystanders, despite 
what your back- “Page story says 
(Noble art caught in the money 
trap", October 22). 

The world might well be a nicer, 
gentler, more caring place if young 
men's bodies wouldn't keep on pro- 
ducing that nasty old testosterone. 
But in the meantime, I'd rather they 
pummelled each other than me. 
Alan Paterson, 

London 


/ 'D LIKE to see ‘a. simple graph of 
the number of serious injuries or 
deaths in boxing per number of par- 
ticipants (professional and amateur) 
over time. Td also like to see similar 
graphs for other dangerous sports, ' 
including rugby and motor sport, 
Peter Braunberger, 

Sheffield 


ness, pharmaceuticals and the range 
of treatment options ——~ are made in 
a dernocratic manner. I don't always 
trust elected officials, but when it 
comes to decisions regarding my 
medical care, ll take democracy 
over private profits every time, 
Michael Shapeott, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ONT trust any government at 
any time — politicians are a rum 

bunch of connivers who get where 
they are by scheming. The ones who 
come out with the truth are usıtally 
put out to pasture pretty quick. 

Britain without the NHS? Look to 
the US for not low to do it, The pır 
vate medical insurance companies 
charge exorbitant premiums, doc- 
tors are salesmen frightening pa- 
tients into bank-breaking trentments 
while paying high insurance pre- 
nıiums themselves, in case anyone 
sues them, In Britain private medical 
insurance premiums are high 
enough but nothing lke the US's. 

Value what's good about the wel- 
fare state and dont abuse it, But 
lıuman nature being what it is it's 
likely to kill a good thing. It would be 
a crueller place without the NHS — 
something Britain should not forget. 
Tudur Wynn-Jones, 
Polk City, Florida, USA 


Baby trade 
brought to book 


E ADOPTED our daughter 

from Paraguay in March 1992 
(“Boom trade in babies", October 
22). Her birthmother, aged 15, was 
a bright girl from a middle-class 
family. She was desperate to resume 
her education and put the preg” 
nancy behind her. 

The lawyer we used was an inter 
national patents lawyer who 
charged a fraction of tle vast sums 
quoted in the article. The birth- 
mother hacl to appear in court sev- 
eral times before Judge Patricia 
Blasco (mentioned in the article as 
investigating the illegal baby trade) 
in order to verify she understood 
what she was doing. She was sepa- 
rately represented by a govern- 
ment-appointed guardian and also 
had to undergo counselling with a 
court-appointed psychologist. 

We then had to apply to the De- 
partment of Minors to authenticate 
the adoption before we could get the 
baby a passport and bring her home, 

Î now face the prospect of taking 
nıy daughter to nurgery in the 
knowledge that some may think we 
paid £15,000 to have her snatched 
trom the arms of her loving mother. 
Andrew and Claire Astachnowicz, 
London 


ABY SALE and smuggling were 

confused throughout the article 
with legal adoption, The latter is de- 
scribed as “trade” while legal costs 
of adoption are referred to as the 
“price" of a baby, which they are 
not. The chief judicial investigator is 
reported as believing that only 30 
per cent of babies are given up vol- 
untarily: the rest of his comment is 
to the effect that, given the social 
conditions in Paraguay, the remairı- 
ing 70 per cerıt of mothers who give 
up babies do so under pressure, 

This does not mean, as the article 
implies, that 70 per cent of Adop- 
tions are illegal. Deciding to give up 
ا‎ baby because you are poor or 

ingle is sacl but it is not the same as 
having your baby stolen. 
Kay Bernstein, 
Landon 
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By jingo, it's Britain's 
new defence policy 


draw from the integrated military 
strucbure of the Alliance? 

Sir Michael Palliser, 

(Former chairman af the Council of 
the International Institute for Strate- 
gic Studies), London 


Canada beats 
US health-care 


ANADA has only about one- 

tenth of the population of its 
southern neiglıbour, The numbers 
alone meau (hat the United States 
has a bigger health-care system, 
many ınore hospitals ancl, to borrow 
the Pythonesque phrase, huge nunt- 
bers of “machines that go ping". 

It's no surprise, therefore, that 
Washington Post writer Anne Sward- 
son (‘Canada's healthcare system 
ails”, October 15) found a Canadian 
doctor frustrated with our smaller 
health-care system wiıo opted for the 
relatively bigger vista south of the 
border. What she wont find in 
Canada, however, are tens of nıll- 
lions of people without medical cover 
because of lack of income and tens of 
millions of others relegated to third- 
class medical treatment through gov- 
ernment-sponsored scheınes, 

In the US, major healthcare deci- 
sions are made behind closed doors 
by flinly-eyed accountants working 
for private insurance companies. 
The Canadian system isn'l perfect, 
but at least virtually everyone has 
access to a reasonable quality of 
care. Canada's system is account- 
able and subject to public review, 
The inevitable clıvices regarding all 
elements of the health-care system 
— lospitals, doctors, community 
health centres, prevention and well- 


ICHAEL PORTILLO, in his 

speech at the Conservative 
party conference ("Portillo waves 
the right flag”, October 22), demon- 
strates that he is very new to his job 
as Secretary of State for Defence, 
He appears to have overlooked the 
fact that for almost half a century 
the great bulk of Britain's armed 
forces have been assigned to an in- 
ternational command, Nato; and it 
would have been the dominant part- 
ner in that alliance, the US, which 
would, in fact, have decided “wher 
to fight and when not to fight". 

No nienıber of Nato, nor of the 
Furopean Union, is praposiag “a sin- 
gle European army”", controlled by 
lhe European Commission; but in 
both the North Atlantic Alliance and 
in the European Union, govern 
ments, including our own, are rightly 
trying to find a way by which the de- 
fence policies aud forces of the Euro- 
pean members of the Alliance and of 
meınbers of the European Union can 
be better organised to face together 
the security problems of the fulure. 
Nothing is more important than to 
ensure that France plays a full part, 
As, unfortunately, she does not in 
Nato now, It is absurd to suggest that 
Britain can act alone. 

Lord Carver, 
(Chiaf of Defence Staff, 1973-75) 
House of Lords, London 


R PORTILLO is panicking un- 

necessarily. The only conceiv- 
able possibility of the British army 
being run from Brussels arises from 
British membership of the North At- 
lantîc Alliance, the headquarters of 
wiıich is, of course, in Brussels. [Is 
Mr Portillo advocating that we fol- 
low the example of General de 
Gaulle, set 38 years ago, and with- 
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Live on Monday, he was pressed by 
Larry King on the recognition issue. 
"If the referendum is positive, the 
government will recognise the fact,” 
Mîr Chirac said. Asked lf that meant 
France would recognise Quebec 
under those conditions, Mr Chirac 
replied: “Yes.” 

Meanwhile fears that the sepa- 
ratists could win the referendum 
have sent Canada's financial markets 
reeling. The Canadian dollar, which 
traded last week at nearly 75 US 
cents, tumbled to just under 73 cents 
on Monday, The Toronta Stock Ex- 
change also experienced its biggest 
one-day fall. 

Many financial analysts predict 
economic upheaval if Quebec votes 


to secede, including a further plunge |' 


for the Canadian dollar, higher inler- 
est rates, and a possible exorlıts of 
businesses from Quebec. — AP 


INTERNATIONA 


WEEKLY 
October 29 1995 


Quebec referendum too close to call 


province's tiny native population of 
Cree Indians and Inuit, or eskimos. 
Non-french speaking and desperate 
to remain part of Canada, the Indian 
nations — who lay claim to territory 
the size of France — say they will 
pursue a legal challenge to any at- 
teınpt to break off from Canada, folk 
lowing a referendum of their awn. 
The final problenı for the sepa- 
ratists is history. Polls before the 
1980 referendum also said the two 
sides were close. In the end, the fed- 
erelists won by a 60-40 margin. 
Danid Crary in Toronl adds: 
President Jacques Chirac of France 
says he will recognise Quebec 1f the 
province secedes from Canada. In 
an interview on CNN's Larry King 
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receded, the language is en- 
trenched, and the province has real 
power, Canada's prime minister, 
Jean Chrétien, is a Québécois as 
were predecessors Brian Mulroney 
and Pierre Trudeau. 

Three possible trip wires remain 
for the Yes camp. Mr Bouchard blun- 
dered last week when he told a 
mainly female audience that Quebec 
had suffered from too low a 
birthrate. "We're one of the white 
races that has the fewest children,” 
he said, Critics seized on the remark 
as a Hitlerite suggestion that Quebec 


women's duty was to make children 


forthe homeland ancl that tlie only 
Québécois who counted were white, 
A second threat Is posed by the 


rates. 
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seem to shake off. "Nationhood is 
still worth the risks,” says Suzanne 
Anctil, aged 19, studying medicine 
at the University of Montreal. “We 
have a character that ig very differ- 
ent from English Canadians.” 

At the raat of the movement is the 
feeling that the original French set- 
tlers were never given thelr due as 
one of the two founding peoples of 
the 128-yearold Canadian federation. 
Instead, they were dominated by the 
English speakers ol Ontario, and 
Canada's eight other provinces. The 
bitterness is still on show in Quebec's 
number plates, which carry the slo- 
gan Je Me Souviens —1 Remember, 

But federalists say the threat to 
Quebec's Francophone heritage has 
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ت کد 
Jonathan Freedland in Montreal‏ 
کڈ ہد س ما سا واک ی رای لے یی 


` CAMPAIGN once derided 

as a dull march toward stag- 

nation and status quo sud- 

denly came alive this week, as the 

people of Quebec entered the clas 

ing days of a debate over a proposed 
“yelvet divorce" from Canada, 

In the final run-up to the Qctober 
30 referendum on independence, 
pollsters declared the vote — Que- 
bec's second in 15 years — too close 
to call Dormant for months, with 
most experts predicting a repeat of 
1980's No vote, the struggle between 
federalists and separatists dramati- 
cally ignited with a late proindepen- 
lence surge, allegations of racism 
and sexism, a leadership shuffle and 
arebellion by aboriginal Québécois, 

` The man credited with the latest 
rally for the Yes camp is Lucien 
Bouchard, the charismatic leader of 
the Bloc Québécois faction in 
Canada's House of Commons — 


and now the official leader of the op- f 


position. His knack for street-talk 
and his populist stump manner had 
long made him the best spokesnıan 
for those who believe the mainly 
French-speaking Quebec can only 
truly pursue iis (lestiny alone. 

In recognition of the fact, Jacques 
Parizeau — Quebec's prime minis- 
ter anıl official separatist head — all 
but ceded the leadership {0 Mr 
Bouchard earlier his nonth. 

Now il is left to the younger Mr 
Bouchard, aged 58, to ring oul the 
tinewhonoured Quutbéecois slogans, 
like Maitres Chez Niys — masters 
in our own house. “What a lovely 
phrase,” says Mr Bouvthard telling 
rapl audiences thal the coming vute 
is “fundamentally a question of self- 
confidence", Slancling tall, despite 
losing a leg I months ago to a 
fleshrealing clisease, Mr Bouchard 
seenıs a witness to his own rhetoric. 

Put plainly, the separatist mes- 
sage has been: You can have your 
cake and eat it, too. “Sovereignty” 
— the preferred term — will not 
deprivê Québécois of their Cana- 
dian passports, their citizenship, or 
even their Canadian currency, They 
can keep everything as part of a 
new, negotiated arrangement with 
the federal state, separatists argue. 
Voting Yes will simply strengthen 
the hand of the chief negotiator — 
one Lucien Bouchard. 

The federalists condemn their op- 
ponents as disingenuous at best. 
They insist that Quebec would be- 
come like any other foreigh çoun- 
try; that the cost of disentanglenent 
will be steep, that taxes will rise and 
jobs will be lost. They say that Que- 
bec will not be guaranteed immedi 

ale membership of Nafta, the North 
American Free Trade Agreement in 
which the United States and Mexico 
اا‎ e economic این‎ 

uences of break-up, they warn, wi 
be dire, ۳ p, they ۲ 


‘Terms of divorce can be dië- 
cussed,” said Canadian finance min- 
ister Paul Martin. “Terms of & 
remarriage, of an economic union, 
never". . 9 

Few French Canadiaris, however, 
Appear to be hearing, these ştern 
warnings. One poll found that 32 
Per cent of Québécois believe they 
Would send representatives to Ot 
tawa evên after voting yes {o inde 

For many Québécois the debate 
has the gura ûf qéê ou. More than 
30 years have passed since Charles 
de Gaullê emboldened sêparatists 


declaring "Vive ‘Le Quebec |. 


ibrel" and yet independence still re- 
mains a yearning Québécois cannot 


chairman of the Ceylon Petroleum 
Corporation, 

Thousands of terrified residents 
fled the area despite appeals on 
state radio and television not to 
panic. Many camped in the streets, 
or took refuge in temples or with 
relatives. Troops fired in the air to 
chase away looters who began ran- 
sacking abandoned houses, 

The intense heat of the blazes 
kept firefighters from approaching, 
antl columns of smoke illuminated 
by the blaze rose into the night sky 
and spread through the ncighbour- 
hood. 

The daring strike by the Tigers is 
bound to raise questions about se- 
curity at the country’s most vital in- 


the Colombo sky after oil depots 
PHOTCIRAPH' DETERCRUE 


was caıltious. "In the ner future, we | 
ınighıt take Jaffna (cy), 1 can't tell 
you exactly when," a military Û 
spnkexınan siid. 

An assuult un ıe cily waukl mark | 
a Meciive phase in the Lye war 
butween the army andl LITE rebels . 
fighting for an indlepunrlent hone | 
lanl for Lhe island's Tainil minurily 
in lhe nort and lhe vast, 

More than 50,000 people have 
bec killed irı the war since it began | 
in 1&3, 


¢ 0 1 
. „ Smoke billowa into 


Fire alarm . 
were bombed by the Tamil Tigers 


After the battle witlı the Libera- 
tion Tiyers of Tami! Eelam (LTTT) 
on Sunday, three divisions cuın- 
bined into a single force of several 
thousand troops just thrce nuiles 
front the city, one diplomat sail. 

“We can expect ihe atlark ùn 
Jaffna city after a few days to sevure 
Colombo from guerrilla attacks," 
the diplomat added. 

But the military, which launched 
the offensive on October 17 to re- 
capture rebel territory in the norih, 


stallalions. 

Military officials feared that the 
loss of two of the country’s three oil 
inslallations could affect air support 
for the governnıent's latest offen- 
sive on the Jaffna peninsula, Opera- 
tion Sunshine. 

Ten thousand troops have been 
sent to the north in what has been 
described as the beginning of a final 
push to tlefeat the Tamil Tigers, 
who have beeıı waging a war of se- 
cession since 1983, 

The offensive is clesigned lo force 
the rebels iııto negotiations on the 
government's most recent peace 
plan, a proposal for constitırlional re- 
form that would devolve significant 
powers to regional governments. 

Sri Lankan army columns advanc- 
ing on the Tamil guerrilla-held 
north have linked up after a big bat- 
tle and are poised for a final agsault 
on the rebels’ prized city of Jaffna, 
diplomats said on Tuesday. 
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Thousands flee 
Colombo bombs 


Suzanne Qoldenberg 
and Reuter 


AMIL TIGER saboteurs car- 
ried out a devastating attack 
against the Sri Lankan gov- 

ernment's military nıachine last 
week, blowing up two oil depots in 
the capital in a string of explosions. 

At least 25 people were killed in a 
gun batile between the bombers 
and security forces at one of the oil 
installations, and the government 
imposed a curfew {o prevent re- 
venge attacks against Colombo's 
Tamil minority. 

Military headquarters said 20 sol- 
diers were killed in the gun batile at 
the Kolonnawa depot with Tiger 
saboteurs, who included members 
of the Black Tiger suicide squads. 
Five guerrillas are also believed to 
have died. 

“Four attackers arrived in a lorry, 
overpowered guards and planted ex- 
plosives on the tanks. One of tlıem 
blew himself up," said HM G B Ko- 
takadeniya, deputy ingpector-gen- 
eral of police. 

Huge fireballs lit up the sky as 
thousands of fons of oil were de- 
stroyed in the blasts, which wiped 
out two huge tanks al the main stor- 
age depot outside Colombo, and at 
the smaller Orugoclawatte installa- 
tion a mile away. 

Resiclents heard about eight ex- 
plosions, but it was uucertain how 
many were caused by bombs and 
how many by burning fuel. 

The value of the tanks destroyed 
is estimated at £6 million and the de- 
stroyed oil is worth about £12 mil- 
lion, said Anil Obeysekere, 


Paris endorses nuclear treaty 


been urging the remaining: three o 
xigu Ihe protocols for ycilrs. 

Hut a spokesınan fur Greenpeace, 
Michacl Sznbo, loll the New 
Zealand Press Asuciation that he 
was concernecl Irance aul Britain 
had timed the announcetnent sim” 
ply lo ease imernational pressure O1 
{he two countries. 

in New York, President Jacques 
Chirac said on Monday thal France 
would probnbiy carry out four more 
nuclear weapons tests in ihe South 
Pacific, fewer than initially planned. 1 

Asked how many ınore 
ground tests Paris planned to con. 
duct, Chirac sald! “Probably four | 
and it will be ended next spring.” 

France has carried out twa oon” 
troversial tests, at Mururoe 
Tangalaufa atolls, since early SEF 
tember. 

Monday’s statement suggested . 
Paris will stop at six in an : 
acknowledgment of the scale of 
ternational anger. 

Mr Chirac said that while many 
world leaders had col 


.French nucl ing publicly, fe¥ 
nuclear testing pu Presl- 


had criticised him privately, 
dent Bill Clinton had not raised ê 
issue with him, he sald, and Ji 
Major and German Chancellor Her 
mut Kohl had been supportive.’ ' 
On ‘Tuesday, the Européan Com 
mission president, Jacques Sante 
said ‘there no grounds for takE |. 
France to court over its 
tests. "The tests underway ‘Û 
French Polynesia do not pose 4 Pe | 
ceptible risk of significant expos |. 
to workers or the population, e 
told the European Parliament: : 


Guardian Reporters 


RANCE and the Uniled States 

joined Britain last week iı an- 
nouncing that they were endorsing 
a nuclear-free zonc in the South Pa- 
cific — but only after the French 
complete their current teala. 

The decision to sign three prolo- 
cols of the 1985 South Pacific Nu- 
clear Free Zone treaty are aimecl at 
defusing widespread anger in the 
Asia-Pacific region at France's re- 
sumption of nuclear tests at Mu- 
ruroa atoll in French Polynesia. 

The protocols prohibit stationing, 
testing and stockpiling nuclear 
weapons in the area, but do ınot af- 
fect transit rights, 

The next Mururoa test could be 
scheduled for early November if 
France maintains its fourweek pat- 
tern. That would place it just before 
the Commonwealth summit in 
Auckland, New Zealand, which is 
due to run from November 10-12, 

Britain expects a mauling at the 

summit for its tacit endorsement of 
the French testing. In hope of pte- 
venting that, it has been urging 
France to hold off further tests until 
the summit ends. 
. All five of the world’s main nu- 
clear powers — the United States, 
France, Britain, China and Rugssia — 
have pledged to sign a conıprehen- 
sive test ban treaty by the end of 
1996. Russia and-China have already 
signed the South Pacific protocols. 

In New Zealand, where opposi- 
tion to French testing has been the 
most strident, the prime minister, 
Jim Bolger, said his country had 


Deadly start | Junta curbs 
to Algeria poll | Suu Kyi role 


Nick Cumming-Bruce 
In Bangkok 


HE Burmese authorities have 

restricted the political activity of 
the Nobel peace laureate Aung San 
Suu Kyi, four months after releasing 
her from six years’ house arrest, by 
rejecting her reappointment as gen- 
eral secretary of the National 
League for Democracy. 

Earlier this month the NLD re- 
stored her to the post she occupied 
before her arrest and in which she 
led it to a landslide election victory 
in 1990. The government refused to 
recognise the results of the election. 

The reappointment was seer a8 A 
veiled challenge to the State Law 
and Order Restoration Council 
(Slorc). its leaders said after releas- 
ing her that they would consider 
starting a dialogue with her, but now 
they seem intent on keeping her to 
the political sidelines. A senior offi- 
cial said that there was no need for 
Slorc to have a dialogue with anyone 
while debate continued on drafting a 
new constitution. 

The NLD was forced to drop Ms 
Sut Kyi from the job in 1991 to re- 
tain its political party status after 
Slorc introduced regulations pro- 
hiblting parties from keeping mem- 
bers who faced charges by the state. 

A member of the government's 
election commisslon, said her reap- 
pointment was illegal under rules 
requiring the commission's approval 
of leadership changes. 


Lamine Ghanmi In Alglers 


ECURITY forces searched for 
Muslim rebels responsible for 
two car bombs that killed 10 people 
ard wounded more than 80 as Alge- 
ria's disputed presidential election 
campaign got off to a violent start, 
Sunday's bombs and weekend 
killings, io which five peasants had 


| their throats cut and two men were 


gunned down, came as President 
Liamine Zeroual cancelled planned 
talks in New York with the French 
president, Jacques Chirac. 

Algerian newspapers said Mr Zer- 
oual, one of four men standing in the 
election that Muslim fundamentalists 
have vowed to wreck, had strength- 
ened his hand by putting Paris in its 
place. Omar Belhouchet, editor of 
El Watan, said: “He scores marks 
with Algerian opinion in which 
nationalism İs still very touchy.” 

Algeria's presidency spokesman 
said Mr Zeroual called off the talks 
because the “persistency of one 
sided attitudes . . . created a situa- 
tion in which the contemplated 
meeting between the Algerian and 
French heads of state has lost its 
zaison d'dire." Statements in France 
over the talks were “a blow to the 
dignity and sovereignty of the Al- 
gerian people.” 

In New ork, Mir Chirac claimed 
that Mr Zeroual cancelled the meet 
ing becauge the French president 
rejected a joint photographic session. 
— Reuter 


The Week 


RENEWED attack on secret 

law-making by the Council 
of Ministers has been launched 
after the European Court in 
Luxembourg upheld the 
Guardian's claim that it was un- 
lawfully denied the minutea of 
ministers’ private debates. 

Comment, page 14 


RESIDENT Henri Konan 

Bedie urged the people of 
Ivory Coast to support him after 
his elcefion victory, but the op- 
position said many had heeded 
their cali to boycott the poll. He 
claimed to have won more than 
90 per cent of the votes, 


ORE than 870,000 black 

men took part in the 
Washington march and not the 
400,000 estimated by police, 
according to an independent 
analysis by Boston University’s 
Centre for Remote Sensing. 

Where were you, alsters? page 31 


HE president of a Ruaaian 

bank, Mikkail Zhuravlyav, 
was shot in the head and criti- 
cally wounded in Moacow in the 
lateat attempted contract killing. 


OMMONWEALTH govern- 

ments are paying far too lit- 
tle attention to human righta and 
demacratic values, the 
Commonwealth Human Rights 
Initiative warned ir an altempt 
to set the agenda for next 
month's Aucldand summit. 


ORE than 8O0 inmates 

have died in Kenya's pris- 
ona so far this year, the coun- 
txy’s parllament was told. 


T HE Malawian government 
has frozen the bank accounts 
of the ousted dictator Kamuzu 
Banda, hia lawyers said. 


EXICAN police said they 

had arrested Fernando 
Yafiez Mufiez, the alleged “num- 
ber two’" of the Zapatlata rehel 
movement, in Mexico City, 


HE HEAVILY populated 

south-west of China has been 
rocked by an earthquake mea- 
suring 6.4 on the Richter acale, 


CHINESE nuclear subma- 

rîne auapected by Moscow af 
spying collided with a Soviet 
submarine off Vladivostok in 
June 1983 and sank with all 70 
erew abroad, according to a re- 
port of the gecret incident. 


EW DELHI imposed direct 

rule on the populous and 
politically important Indian atate 
of Uttar Pradesh after its Dalit 
chief miniater lost her support 
in the state assembly, 

Fald hits 'untouchables’, page § 


ON CHERRY, one of the 

most prominent figures of 
the jazz avant-garde of the late 
fiflles and early sixties and a 
member of the Ornette Coleman 
Quartet, has died aged 58. 


. . whites at Steynsburg'a school, run as A private 
company, No bincks have been admitted 


PHOTOGRAPH: MIKE KAGTT 


his own, Central governmeni gave 
parents a choice: open to all or go 
private. Led by white councillors, 
they’ chose the latter. 

Mr Cumming says they cliel not 
privatise the school to exclucle 
blacks. But le makes if clear thal 
white parents want control: "This is 
the new South Africa, but 1 still pro- 
lect whıal's ınine. To maintain wesl- 
ern prinwiples, Christian culture, 
Christian norms, we are particular 
about wha is allowed into (he 
school.” There is nal a single lack 
clıild al the private schûni. 


a 


What's more, Jou can Invest in funds ' which 
accumulate, [ree of tax in, sterling or US dollars, with 
a Britjsh company, that has been generating wealth 
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against the privatisation of the while 
sehool," he said. 

Khayamnandi tuwnship's first 
real school was built only tliree 
yenrs ago, as apartheid was being 
buried. This week 49 black children 
are the first to sit {heir matriculation 
exams in Steynsburg. But Khayanı- 
nandi's school is badly overcrowded 
with 825 pupils, twice as many as it 
was built for. 

A mile away, the formerly state- 
run white school caıne close to 
shutting for lack of pupils, It has just 
105, including one in a class all or 
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Whites seek to buy privileges 


alliance against the ANC, says it is a 
“blatant lie” that council assets were 
sold to "protect" them from blacks. 

“We were approached by the club 
to repair the courts . . . To have the 
five courts resurfaced was over 
14,000 rand (£2,500). Do we spend 
that for 25 residents? We sold it to 
these people and they lave to da 
the maintenance,” he said. 

The courts have yet to he re- 
paired. While Mr Cumming says that 
only 25 residents use them, so does 
the wlıitesonly school. Mir Raqa says 
membership fees preclude blacks 
from playing. The head af the club 
dleclinexl to discuss the matter, 

The latest baltle centres on Coulı- 
cil land that houses the country 
club, golf course and bowling green. 
Wilıite councillors, who are mostly 
ınembers, subsidised the club by 
exempting it from rates and taxes, 
Now they are irying to sell the 
yrouuds fo the club for just 1,000 
rund (£180). Mr Raqa suspects it is 
lo prevent the Iacilities being 
thrown open to public use, He be- 
lieves the deal is illegal because it 
was never tliscussecl by the council. 

“They are afraid of the non-racial- 
ism that is coming ancl they think 
these things should be owned by 
whites. But people are protesting 
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main lily-white. But Steynsburg las 
changed. In some respects the di- 
lapidated, mainly Afrikaans-speak- 
ing farming town of about 2,000 
whites and six times as many blacks 
' has come a long way, 

A year ago, the law forced the old 
white council to form a joint transi- 
tianal adrinistration with the neigh- 
bouring black township of Khayam- 
nartdi. Steynsburg now lias a black 
mayor. Thanıi Raqa, deputy head- 
master uf Khayanınandi's sciıool 
ancl the ANC's principal election 
candiclale, says power-sharing lias 
heen salutary for all. “Our first 
meetings were very tense, but as 
tiıne went by they have comprn- 
ınised. Atlilucles have soflenecl aul 
we understand each olher better," 

Yet real power has remained in 
lhe hands of the white councillors. 
Mr Raqqa helieves they want iategra- 
lion on their terms by permitting 
blacks inlo formerly while preserves 
as long as they remain û minority. 

Whiiles control lise of the once- 
public tennis courts, sûld by the 
council to a private chub for just 800 
rand (£1431. Couacillor Alan Cuur 
ming, û candidate for “Steynsburg 
First", which draws together moder- 
ate whites and unreconstructed ad- 
vocates of apartheid in conımon 


Privatisation is replacing 
segregation in South 
Africa. Chris McGreal 
reports from Steynsburg 


HE tennis courts are not 
Tue to fight over. The as 
phalt is worn and buınpy; tufts 
of grass dot the surface and the nets 
are limp. Most öf the time Steyns- 
burg’s windswept courts are (le- 
sertecl, Yet there is a fight of sorts. 

Next week ıhe black majority in 
the Eastern Cape town is expected 
to put the African National Congress 
in control of the council in South 
Africa's first all-race local elections. 
lis a scene likely lo be repeatecl iıı 
tows anl cities across the country, 

Bul Steynsburg's black-coıi- 
trolled cauncît will inherit less than 
its allkwhite preclecessor, which has 
sald off or helped clispose of many 
of the public facilities. White coun- 
willors say it was done for financial 
reasons. Blacks suspect anı effort to 
nıaintain a form of segregation. 

The country club, old-age home, 
main school and tennis colırts have 
been privatised. Only the country 
club has opened its doors to blacks, 
andl then just two. Other facilities re- 


Poor drown in toxic waste 


Merco Joint Ventures has been 
spreading 325 tons ol New Yurk 
Cily sewage sludge a day on 
128,000-acre ranclı on the outskirts 
of town. Although opposed hy ile 
county authorities, the dump was 
approved by the state in a record 32 
days, without a public hearing. 

Hector Villa of the Texas Natural 
Resources Conservation Comimis- 
sion (TNRCC), which approved the 
project, says the sewage is benefi- 
cial to lhe land aud does not need a 
waste permit. The TNRCC will also 
decide whether to license the radio- 
active waste dump. 

“You can see how people start to 
feel powerless when the sanie 
agency will be licensing a radioactive 
waste dump and they never even 
asked us how we felt on the sewage 
sludge dump,” Mr Addington says. 

Merco has refused to let local 
people take samples of the sludge, 
but Mr Addington says the New 
York department of environmental 
protection admits that it contains 
high levels of lead, mercury, copper 
and other metals. “If it was such 4ã 
good resource, they'd be spreading 
it on the fields up there instead of 
shipping it 2,000 miles to west 
Texas," Mr Boren says. 

Damago Luna, head of the Mex 
can foreign ministry's environmen- 
tal department, says his government 
has been sending diplomatic notes 
on the subject since March 1992. 
“We havent always. received 
answers.” 

One of the prime concerns about 
dumping radioactive waste js the 
level of seismic activlty in the area. 
Opponents say that an earthquake 
is possible on any of the region's 
„fault scarps and that damage to the 
containers would allow radioactive 
isotopes to pass into,the groundwa- 
ter and eventually to.the Rio Bravo, 
, which forms the border; ; , : '- 


. The project.is one of more than 4 .j 
dozen planned dumps which. have: Î 


aroused concern in Mexico that, in 
the words of Mir Luna, there is a 
“deliberate policy” of. placing them 
in the border region, wherd commu- 
nitles have little political clout. ' 


Phil Gunson In Slerra Blanca 


CHEMES to dump nuclear and 

toxic wasles iı small hispanic 
and Iadian conımunities in Texas 
are provoking accusations of "enyi- 
ronmental racism" un the part of 
United States authorities against 
politically inpotent peoples. 
„ With one of the planned radioac- 
tive waste sites just 16 miles away 
fronı the Mexican border — in the 
predominantly hispanic Texan town 
of Sierra Blanca — the Mexican 
government has come down on thie 
side of enviromental activists, and 
is accusing Texas of treaty violation. 

In the 1983 La Paz agreement the 
United States ancl Mexico conımit- 
ted themselves to avoiding activities 
that would damage the environment 
or threaten the health of communi 
ties wiihin 60 miles of the border. 

The US authorities contend that 
neither the planned nuclear dump 
nor the huge existing sewage- 
sludge dump at Sierra Blanca poses 
a hazard to health. The Mexican 
EOvernrnent, however, is afraid that 
water sources used by both coun- 
tries will be contaminated. 

Itiş because Sierra Blanca is poor 
and 70 per cent of its people are 
Mexican-Americans that Texas 
Wants to bury its low-level radioac- 
tive waste there, argues the environ- 
mental campaigner Richard Boren, 

._ Thetown (pop. 700) was founded 
in 1881, the year a silver spike was 
hammered in to mark the meeting 
of the Southern Pacific and Texas 
Pacific rallroads, Nowadays the Am 
rak trains only stop by special re- 
quest, and the boarded-up shops 
reflect the poverty of a communlty 
whose median income is less than 

000 a year, 

. "The lives of poor Mexican-Amer- 
cans are just not worth as much ûs 
affluent white people in this coun- 
try," Mr Boren says. 

BIll Addington, a third-generation 
resident and the leading opponent 
Of the dump, says that is why the 
Town already has the world's largest 
Sewagesludge dump. E: 


Since 1982 a company called. 


open confrontations. But all of wha 
US state department veterans 
wearily call “global 

has been classic and traditional bj 
lateral diplomacy, in which the UN 
las usually been carefully circum. 
ventecl. At the same time, the UN 
has never been so subservient to 


| US foreign policy interests, from 


giving Up its role in Bosnia to mal 
ing the econoınic embargo ‘on 
iraq. ES 

Having angrily blamed the “dual 
command” complication of thie UN 
for his initial embarrassments İn So- 
malia and Bosnia, Clinton has in fact 
relied on the international body to 
bail out his foreign policy commit 
ments in Iraq and Haiti, And despite 
a promised year of rugged Nato 
peacekeeping, the UN will stay iı 
Bosnia, still charged with maintain 
ing the essential humanitarian mis. 
salon. 

This ambiguity in Clinton's ap 
proach to the UN is characteristic of 
the presidential candidate who in 
1992 talked grandly of a permanent 
UN peacekeeping army, but then lı 
his first year warned the UN ger 
eral assembly that “for America to 
say Yes, the UN must learn to say 
No”. That warning led directly to 
the UN's reluctance to meet the 
challenge of mass slaughter in 
Rwanda. Nor does the UN get much 
credit, in the US or elsewhere, for 
its achievements, such as the peace 
keeping jobs in Angola, Mozam 
bique and Cambodia. 


HE endless succession of 

five-minute speeches (rom 

heads of states and prime 
ministers over three days in New 
York paid much lip service to he 
UN's work. And there were dutiful 
calls for a reform of the anachronis 
tlc UN power structure which gives 
the real authority to a security coun 
a by the five great powers of 
1945. 

These calls will ring somewhat 
hollow, since Chancellor Helmul 
Kohl of Germany, one of the nations 
with the strongest claim for securily 
council membership, did not even 
bother to turn up. He sent Instead ã 
blunt message that no Germa 
troops will be available for the Bos 
nian peacekceping force. Since Ger 
many bears much responslbilily f0r 
unleashing the Balkans wars wil 
its inalstence on recognising the lr 
dependence of Croatia and Slovenlê 
in 1991, this is not helpful, and on 
fuels congresslonal 
about US troagis helng sent to ketP 
a European pence. ا‎ 

The one tonsolation for Clinton IS 
that his opinion polls slow him 
comfortably beatlig any Republican 
rival so far on offer, This may N 
last. Retired General Colin Powel s 
looking moré and more ike 4 tand 
date in walting. He lias been ius 
about how hé could heal Anléricts 
racial diyidle, after tlhe Q J Sip" 
trial and Louis Farrakhan's Milo 
Man Marth ori Washingtoi; AM 
being rather rude about Gingrics 
Contract With America, Powel 
béen reconsidering. i 

“1 think the Republicans, aê 
shown a gréat déal ofenergy in IY 
ing to solve the natiûn's prolif 
and I support most of the elemghbs 
of the Contract With Awerte 
0 e has 0 

indiy of the good inter 1 
Christian . Çoalition, ` Powells. 
tells his friends that he igs 4f. 
ther will run. Worried 1 
tightly fear that the eşser 
trist Powell would do to Bi 
grich revolution what Gere FT, 
did to the ! Renga rêëvoli 
amother it with kindness, 


SK 


watched events of an extraordinar- 
ily intense 72-hour burst of interna- 
tional diplomacy. And while Clinton 
and Yeltsin discussed Russian an- 
guish at plans to enlarge Nato, Rus- 
gla's economy and revisions to the 
Conventional Forces in Europe 
Treaty, the Nato countries were pol- 
iticking hard over a replacement for 
Willy Claes as Nato's secretary-gen- 
eral, With Nato poised to undertake 
in Boania its first full-scale military 
operation, this was not a good mo- 
ment to lose such an effective fig- 
ure, particularly over squalid 
allegations of corrupt payments by 
Italian arms exporters into Belgian 
party funds, 

Ironically, Clinton's congressional 
embarrassments come just as he 
can claim to have overcome the 
sneers at his accident-prone early 
handling of foreign affairs. A new 
Middle East peace agreement be- 
tween Israel and the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organisation has been signed 
in the White House, and American 
diplomacy and USinspired air 
strikes have brought a Bosnian 
ceasefire and the tantalising 
prospect of a peace deal. Clinton can 
boast of taking a justified risk to 
send US troops to restore democ- 
racy in Haiti. He also claims much 
of the credit for the Northern Ire- 
land ceasefire, aud lis ailes are 
twisting British and Irish arms harcl 
to secure all-party talks by the time 
the US leader arrives in Belfast at 
the end of next month. 

And while America's preventive 
diplomacy wins few headlines, the 
governments of India and Pakistan, 
anid of Greece and Turkey and 
Maceclonia, know how much US 
presgure Was applied to prevent 
their disputes from boiling over into 


There are, in effect, two compet- 
ing US foreign policies, an essen- 
tially isolationist one from the 
Republican Congress, and a tradi- 
tionally interventionist US leader- 
ship role now pressed by Clinton. 
But congressional control of the 
budget imposes constraints on the 
president's ambitions. The US owes 
$527 million to the United Nations 
in annual dues, and another $907 
million for its share of the peace- 
keeping budget, with little prospect 
of Congress paying Up. 

This did not deter Clinton. He 
proudly opened the 50th anniver- 
sary session of the United Nations 
in New York this week, to symbolise 
his conviction that he has become a 
true foreign policy president by re- 
asserting US leadership in Bosnia, 
Haiti and Middle East. But as Clin- 
ton then left for his summit with 
Yeltsin, the other 149 world leaders 
gathered at the UN were entitled to 
reflect that Clinton’s achievements 
have been secured mostly by humil- 
iating the UN and then using it for 
his own ends, 

A sad contradiction lay at the 
heart of the UN's 50th birthday 
party. On the one hand, never have 
so many countries gathered to- 
gether to celebrate the UN, and to 
re-endorse the original UN Charter, 
On the other hand, the UN has 
never been so broke, nor so discred- 
ited for its failed missions in Bosnia, 
Somalia and Rwanda, nar 8o 


drowned in demands for fundamen- 


tal reforms. 
And the business of the UN, as 
usual, took second place to the 
high-level summitry occasioned by 
the UN's anniversary. Clinton's 
meetings with Yeltsin and China's 
Jiang Zemin were the most closely- 


Clinton refused 
right to bear arms 


the Karned Income Tax Credit sys | 


tem, which gives tax refunds to the’ 
working poor. 

“These bills undermine our val- 
ues, to support families, to support 
work, to care for our seniors,” Mr 
Clinton said, blanıing “the extreme 


. conservative wing" of the Republi’ 


cans in Congress for forcing the 
long-awaited confrontation between 


. White House and Congress, 


Clinton also appealed again for 


the Republicans to save the US | 


Treasury, and the global financial 
system, from the looming repay- 
ments crisis, by raising the natlonal 
debt ceiling and permitting the 
Treasury to honour Its obligations 
to pay out $25 billion in interest on 
the debt next month. 

The national debt is bumping up 
against the legal limit of $4,900 bil 
tion on the national debt, but Repub- 
lican congressmen are refusing to 
raise the limit unless Clinton buck- 
les to their demand that he pass 
their budget, which seeks to eradi- 
cate the federal budget deficit 
within seven years. After a similar 
appeal from the Federal Reserve 
chairman, Alan Greenspan, who 
warned that a US Treasury default 
could have “catastrophic” conge- 
quences for the global finance sys- 
tem, Speaker Newt Gingrich and 
Senator Robert Dole were last week 
seeking a compromise, But rank- 
and-file Republican congressmen 
threatened to revolt, determined to 
use what they call “this atom bomb 
for the financial syatem” to force 
Clinton to their will, 

Locked in a series of bitter rows on 
domestic lssues, Clinton looks to be 
in severe trouble over his promise to 
send 20,000 US troops to help en- 
force A peace agreement in Bosnia. 
Despite sending his secretaries of 
state and defence, and the Pentagon's 
chairman of the joint chiefs of staff to 
four congressional hearings last 
week, he has won no new support, “J 
have yet to meet a single member of 
either party who has been convinced 
by the administration's briefings so 
far,” Gingrich commented. 

Although the president can de- 
ploy the troops to Bosnia on his own 
authority as commander-in-chief, he 
needs congressional authorisation 
for the, estimated $1.5 billlon the 
peacekeeping mission would cost. 
The possibility of getting Talamic 
countries to help finance the opera- 
tion, as they did the Gulf war, would 
still leave the White House İn the po- 
litical plight of risking US lives in an 
operation condemned by Congress, 


Diétary indiscretion ends in jail sentence 


But the ludge repeatedly re- 


| ceived phone calls from local 


people who had spled Younkin 
tucking into buffet dinners or 


, cream-filled cookiea. 


Last Friday, Judge Owens, , 
who onııce weighed İn himself at 


` 104kg, sentenced Younkit to a . 
"three-month prlaofı term for fail- 


ing to obey his alimming order. 
Younkin, who turned down an 
offer froma New Jersey freak 
gshiow to settle his restitution 
debts in exthatige for his ser- 
vices, says hê haa been the vic 
tlm of diacririination. “There's | 
no juatice in the world for heavy ' 


ipeople;” his wife, Sandi, told the’ 
Wall Street Journal. 


with somebody else’s cheque- 
book. 

Judge Clark V. Owens II 
placed him on probation and or- 
dered him to refund the atolen 
money, but Younkin fell behind 
with the reatitutlon paymenta be- 
catıge he could not keep a job. 

Summoned once more before 
Judge Owena, Younkin claimed 
his weight prevented him getting 
a job. But instead of lfiing the 


restitution order the judge sent 


him to a halfway house, where 
he was limited to a diet of 1,200 
calorles a day. After he shed 
more than 22kg, Judge Owens 


ordered his release on condition 
that he continue to lose weight. 


1an Katz In New York 


N HEALTH-OBSESSED 19903 
America, the penalties for nu- 
trittonal incorrectness are fre- 


.| quently severe. But few bave 


paid as dearly for their dietary 


indiscretions as Arthur Younkin. 


Younkin, the 45-year-old ex- 
owner of a Wichita slimming 
salon, weighs 229kg. He was 
laat week sentenced to 93 days 
in jail, His crime: falling to heed 
a judge's order that he lose a 
“substantial” amount of weight. 

The subject of Younkin’s 
weight firat blecame a matter of 
judicial concern after he admit- 
ted going on an $11,000 spree 


Martin Walker 


ATTLE is joined at last, be- 
tween a White House that 
has finally drawn the line 
and the most radical Congress in 
memary, intènt on destroying the 
old liberal welfare state in order to 
erect a conservative opportunity S$0- 
ciety in its stead, Or perhaps not, 
This is the Clinton presidency, after 
all, whoşe grip on political principle 
sometimes recalls the late, 
lamented Soviet Unlon; a place 
where nothing was legal but every- 
thing was possible. 
No wonder President Clinton gets 
on rather well with Boris Yeltsin, 
with whom he enjoyed another sum- 
mit this week, They took time off 
from the United Nations jamboree to 
head upriver to Hyde Park, the old 
home of Franklin Roosevelt. The 
symbolism — of Roosevelt as the fa- 
ther of the UN and the wartime ally 
of the Sovlet Union — was a little 
forced. But Yeltsin had done his bit 
at his last press conference before 
leaving Moscow. As the cameramen 
snapped away, Yeltsin gave a tweak 
to the back of a female secreuary, 
and most US newspapers front- 
paged the photo of her eyebrows 
shooting into affronted orbit. The 
men in the Kremlin and the White 
House evidently have more İn com- 
mon than we thought. : 
Each man has trouble with his 
elected parliamentary body, each 
faces a budgetary crisis, each is hav- 
ing trouble delivering on commit- 
ments to help enforce a Bosnian 
peace agreement, each is the subject 
of humiliating allegations about his 
personal llfe, and each faces a diffî- 
cult presidential election next year. 


Still, Clinton finally took his stand . 


against the Republican, revolution, 
promising to veto the bill they 
passed to reform the Medicare 
health system for the elderly, and to 
veto their “tax-cut” budget that he 
said would, in fact, raise taxes for 
most families. “1 will not let you de- 
stroy Medicare, I'I1 veto this bill to 


' protect the people of the United 
` States,” Clinton said, appealing to 


the Republicans to “think again”, in 


a rare press conference at the White 


House. “1 won't let you raise taxes 
on working families.” 

` The president went on to cite. a 
new report from the Republicans’ 
own congressional  tommittee, 


: which adnıltted that more thar. half 
' of all taxpaying familles would see 
' fdıeir taxes increased by the Repub- 
. lican budget, despite a promised 


new $500 tax credit for each child. 
American households earning less 
than $30,000 a year, which account 
for 51 per cent of all taxpayers, 
would end up paying more because 


the Republican budget dismanties 


1 
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FOGUS ON INDIA 9 
Where unelected gurus call the shots 


„But apart fron the publicity-seek- 
ing Mr Thackeray, India's او‎ 
shun press scrutiny and profess to 
have little interest in politics. 
Chandraswamy, the Hindu guru 
E e stipated by lhe police for 
1 8 ıd the widow Traud and connections with 
‘Î Sonia Gandhi does it with dignity, | world figures, has emerged E 
through the most discreet channels. | ultimate political fixer, Under the 
All over India unelected figures, free Î guise of religion, he has enjoyed un- 
of all accountability to the voter, are | paralleled access to senior political 
pulling the political strings. ` ‘Î figures anıd claims a 24-year friend- 
Mr Thackeray, who foundëd the | ship with PV Narasimha Rao, the 
سوا‎ hs 0 ا‎ party but | prime minister. : 
as spurned elected office, likes to ‘| In the south, iLuti 
remark that the chief minister in his | figures have 1 i 
stale of Malıarashtra — where a | state of Tamil Nadu Sasikala Natra- 
Shiv Sena coalition rules — dances | jan — an unofficial consort — is he 
to lıis tune. noured with a place on the stage 


Raid hits the 
‘untouchables’ 


ODIYANGULAM. Tamil Nadu, 

a tidy village of white-washecl 
houses and redtiled roofs, has al- 
ways been an inspiration. Once it 
was a symbol of what hard work 
could accomplislı; now it is a monu- 
meni to what envy will destroy, 
wriles Stzannr Goldenberg. 

The villagers of Kucliyangulam in 
south Inclia, all Dalits (Oppressed), 
or secalled untouchables, were 
known flor miles around for their 
prasperily, Nearly every one of the 
350 fanıilies has sent a man to work 
in north Tnclia ur the Gulf, changing 
thuir fortunes for ever. 

But all that changed on August 31, 
wlıen the villagers claim they were 
assaulted by hunlreds of rampaging 
policemen, who poisoned their well 
and destiroyecl the possessions accu- 
mulated over a lifetime of har work, 

“Twenty years our people have 
warked abroad aud now everything 


Delhi's ruling circle. This growing 
influence of extraconstitutional flg- 
ures corresponds with the sense of 
drift in all the main parties in India. 

„ Apart from the film star politi 
cians of the south, no party can 
count on a charismatic figure to pull 
in votes. So in a rapidly changing 
world in which their own political fu- 
tures seem uncertain, politicians 
have abandoned partnerships built : 
on ideology for those basecl on fan 
ily ties or spiritual altachment. e 

The middle classes, dismissing ا‎ 
politicians as corrupt time-wasters, 
are finding new heroes in techno- 
crats, crusading civil servants 
whose efforts to cut red tape have 
cost them their jobs, It's a disturb- 
ing scenario in the country that 
proudly calls itself the world's 
largest democracy, with general 
elections just months away. 


Suzanne Goldenberg 


alongside J Jayalalitha, the chief 
B AL THACKERAY, lord of all 


minister, at public gatherings. But 
ıuow Sasikala is accused of E this 
association to indulge in land-grab- 
bing and financial irregularities, 

When NT Rama Rao, chief minis- 
ter of Andhra Pradesh, decided to 
employ his wife, Lakshmi Parvathi, 
as his personal secretary, he was 
overthrown and she was savagecl in 
the press. 

Sonia Gandhi is too sacred a per- 
sonage to meet such a fate, although 
her dislike of the prime minister en- 
couraged a bruising party rebellion 
in May. As long as she stays silent 
on whether she intends to enter poli- 
tics, she continues to exercise a 
spell on the Congress (D Party, 


which views ler as the embodiment 
ofthe family’s political legacy. 

In the years after independence, it 

was regarded as unseemly for Indian 
politicians to sponsor friends or rela- 
tives İn political Hfe. But those reşer- 
vations vanished in the 1970s when 
Indira Gandhi, the late prime minis- 
ter, began grooming her son Sanjay 
to replace her. Sanjay, who died 
while piloting his plane, was given a 
free run during the Emergency. 
.„ Mrs Gandhi also began patronis- 
ing religious gurus in the 19705, and 
politicians eager to win her favour 
followed suit. 

But in the past five years, the 
process of making the personal po- 
litical has spread beyond New 


Bombay, brags that he does 
it by remote control; the god- 
maıı Chandraswamy does it through 
spiritual guidance; and the widowed 
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i5 ruinecl,” one woman, Sluunnıu- 
gusardari, said. "Everything in our 
house has been looted." 

The police say they were looking 
for arms catches, andl that Kodiyan- 
gulam was the nerve centre of caste 
warfare between Dalits and the 
upper-caste Tlevar conimulıity. 
“They provoked the police in the 
hope that police would fire back and . 
some people would be killed and 
they could cry police atrocities,” 
said Sunil Kumar Singh, the district 
police chief who led the raid. 

But villagers and local activists 
Say Kodiyangulan was attacked to 
Punish Dalits for becoming too “up- 
Pity". Tradition dictates that Dalits 
Work the fields of the Thevars, But 
with Gulf jobs and afflrmative action 
schemes, the Dalits were no longer 
willing to subınit to servitude. 

The villagers say the raid has 
Convinced them money cannot insu- 
ate them from caste prejudice, Un- 
chat is still practised in the | 
qe south of Tamil Nadu, where 

ley arte barred from temples ahd 
must drink from different glasses at 
o. 

Jnê respoııse Has been incrêased ' 
Dalit militancy. Stores of buses have ;| 

een burnt since the rald, and upper. 
ت‎ have been attacked; 

ts ` seeking ' 

e ا‎ also seeking 1 
verslon öffera them the only chai 
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ever, that probably provided the 
spark for this sudden bushfire of 
protest. In a clunısy attempt to close 
the book on Maori land claims, it ag- 


nouuced a lump sum cash offer of 1 


NZ$1 billion as final payment for 
past plunder. Even ınoderate tribal 
elders were insullecl. 

The one thing nearly all Neg 
Zealanders can agree on is the im 
porlance of the Waitangi Treaty, 
reveretl, as sacrerl covenant. Some of 
thie most nıilitant Mauris are lawyers. 
‘The treaty is unly three paragraphs 
long, but interpreting what they 
mean has sjxıwıedl a boaming indus 
try of legal and academic exegesis. 


OTH Maori ancl Pakeha 
politicians refer tu if con 


slaty — and tlisagree wilh 
equal frequency on whal it means. 
Complicating malters is ihe exis 
tence uf two separate, sometimes 
conltatlictury texts, one Englisl, 
the olher Maori. The (realy basic 
message sëcıns tu be this: Maoris 
agreed t» grant Britaiı overall siv 
ereignty in return for ã guarantee ol 


“uudisturbed possession” of land | 


and resources by themselves. 

“lhere was a deal, but the deal 
has been broker," said Hone 
Harzıwira, the mastermind behind a 
string of Maarî prolests. “Jf you buy 
my car but fon’! give me any monty, 
Td expect to get the whole var bak, 
ııot just the hub caps. All Maoris are 
getling nuw is hub caps.” 

Most wlıile New Zealanders see 
scanl connection between lhe broken 
promises of lhe last century and the 
rage of Maoris today, In Hamilton, a 
prosperous farming town in Une liearl 
of whal were once the Waikato tribal 
lands, a riverside plaque proudly cele 
brales Cameron's invasion: “Erevted 
in honour of lhe pioneers of 1864... 
Moored nearby is the boat that car- 
ried the first Brilish soldiers and 
settlera down the river. 

More sensitive custodians of local 
history have pul up a notice board 
offering a more politically correct 
version of events. Jt is the semantic 
squirm of a guilty, or at least cor 
fused, conscience. 

“Our city fathers dor1 like to be 

reminded that they are sitting on 
confiscated land,” sail Pare HoPa, ã 
local Maori activist. “Jt makes ther 
feel uncorıfortable,” 


tional debt?” asked Derek Fox, a 
prominent Maori broadcaster and 
magazine editor. "Sorry, we're a bit 
short of the readies, so we'll pay you 
three cents in the dollar. They 
would never say this to foreign 
banks, but they liave no qualms 
about saying it to their own people.” 
When the war ended in 1865, de- 
feated Maori warriors retreated cry- 
ing defiantly: "Friend, I shall fight 
against you for ever and ever.” But 
the challenge seemed forgotten as 
New Zealand prospered, Maoris and 
Pakeha intermarried, and old 
grudges faded. But tlie diın ances- 
tral memory of stolen lands ancl ole 
wars has returned with a vengeance. 
“Sumething has changed. Maoris 
waıı a say in their own lives, We are 
very cynical about the whole denıoc- 
ralic process," sail Margarel Mut, a 
lecturer in Mauri studies al Aucklaml 
universily. “. . . Maoris feel iefl uul 
and left behind. IH is a very danger- 
ous, very explosive situation. l won't 
take nıuch to spark open viulence.” 
Violence against property has al- 
ready begun. It started in Grtober 
1944 when a Maori firebrancl callecl 
Mike Smith (ried to cul duwn our al 
the most cherished totems uf while 
authurity, Early one morning le 
climbed atop Auckland's One Tree 
Hill and attacked an aged pine with 
a chainsaw. Police arrived before he 
could finish the job. All the same, 
Mr Smith has become a celebrity of 
radical chic Maoridom. 
Still more disturbing for white 
New Zealand were the protests thal 
followed four months later on New 


Spitting image 2 ر‎ Maori warrior Tame Iti vents his anger at the annual commemoration of the 1840 
Waitangi Treaty between Britain and tribal chiefs (below right) PHOTOGRAPHS POPFERFOTOHLILTON DEUTSOH 


Once more are warriors 


mists blame the crash of the late 
1980s; psychiatrists claim to have dia- 
gnosed a uniquely Maori form of de- 


my own birthright.” He also joined a 
Maori rights group called Te Kawau 
Maro, named after the attack forma- 


A new generation of 
Maoris is fighting tO 


end what they call the tlon of a 19th cenlury warrior chief, | pression called whakamomori. Zealand's national day. Ceremonies 
. 1 Rewi Maniopoto. The root of what is referred to j marking the occasion, known as 

sham of equality, writes Under attack is the core of New | coyly as the "Maori question” lies | Waitangi Day after the 1840 treaty, 
Andrew Higgins Zealand statehood — the belief that | off State Highway One. History had to be scrappel when demon- 
Maori and European form a single | books record what occurred here in | strators gatecrashed a gathering of 


Maori elders, government officials 
and foreign diplomats. The Queen's 
representative, Governor-General 
Dame Catherine Tizard, was 
shouted down, spat at, arıdl, in a final 
flourish of traditional disrespecl, con- 
fronted with bare tattooed buttocks. 
A month later, Maori radicals 
stormed a 108-year-old schoolhouse 
in Takahue. Claiming it stood on 
stolen ancestral lauds, they occupiecî 
the building for nearly half a year be- 
fore setting it ablaze last month 
when police moved in to evict them. 
It was the government itself, how- 


the last century as the Maori or 
Land Wars. When General Cameron 
led imperial troops and settler militi- 
amen against a tribal confederation 
of the Waikato king, in violation of 
the Waitangi Treaty, Maoris coined 
their own term: Raupatu — “one 
hundred club blows.” It is tepidly 
translated as “confiscation”. 

Less than two hours by car from 
the beer halls, dole queues and other 
bleak landmarks of urban Maori life 
spread the welltended grounds of 
what used to be the Hopuhopu Army 
Camp, a cluster of wooden barracks 
and neat rows of officers’ bungalows. 
It serves as HQ of the Tainui Trust, 
an assembly of four tribes that has 
cut a deal with the government. After 
five years of negotiation, the biggesl 
of them, the Waikato, will soon re- 
ceive land and cash worth NZ$170 
million (£70 million). 


OMPARED with what other 

tribes have been given in 

compensation for past €X- 
propriation, the offer is generous, 
Overnight the Waikato will become 
a major New Zealand corporation, 
freehold landlords to the Hamilton 
municipal police station, a former 
air force base, Waikato university, a 
shopping mall, and scores of other 
properties. Compared with what the 
tribe lost in the first place, however, 
the settlement is miserable, It will 
get back a mere 3 per cent of 1.2 
million acres confiscated after the 
1863 invasion. 

The Waikato's chief deal-maker is 
Bob Mahuta, the adopted brother of 
the Maori Queen, Dame Te 
Atairangikaahu. “Our deal is a 
compromise. It is far from perfect," 
he explained over a lunch of oys- 
ters, a small luxury befitting his 
new status as a Maori tribal tycoon. 
“Politics is about the possible, not 
the impossible.” 

Critics say he sold out. “What 
would happen if New Zealand ap- 
plied the same principle to interns- 


nation. An increasing number of the 
Maoris see this ideal, rooted in the 
Waltangi Treaty of 1840 between 
Britain andl tribal chiefs, as a sham. 
Instead of a single country, united 
by intermarriage and rugby, ac- 
tivists want separate Maori sover- 
elgnly. Beyond demands for the 
return of stolen tribal lands, details 
of what this night mean are vague. 
The passions behind it are not. 

Among whites, who make up at 
least 85 per cent of the population, a 
backlash has already begun. A book 
portraying precolonial Maoris as 
bloodthirsty savages has become a4 
bestseller. Entitled The Travesty Of 
Waitangi: Towards Anarchy, it de- 
fends the rape of Maori land and 
derides a renaissance of Maori lan- 
guage and culture. Newspaper let- 
ter columns and radio phone-ins 
bristle with racial polemics. 

Earlier this month, in a conflagrs- 
tion that shocked the nation, a fierce 
fire ravaged what was perhaps New 
Zealand's most potent symbol of eth- 
nic harmony — a 147year-old 
“Maori cathedral" built by an Angli- 
can missionary and a revered Maori 
warrior. Arson is widely suspected. 

Such is the ugly mood the Queen 
will confront when she visits New 
Zealand early next month. As sover- 
eign, she will sign a New Zealand 
act of parliament offering Maoris a 
formal apology for past misdeeds: 
*The Crown expresses its profound 
regret and apologises unreservedly 

for the loss of lives . . , the devas 
tation of property and social life,” 
But no contrite words will cure 
the ills afflicting what has become 
an impoverished Maori underclass 
— unemployment {up to 90 per cent 
iı parts of south Auckland), chronic 
alcoholism and brutal domestic ancl 
street violence. There is no short 
age of explanations for what went 
wrong. Demographers cite an un- 
controlled postwar Maori exodus to 
the city .and the arrival of cheap 
labour from Pacific islands; econo- 


WAY from the graffiti 

scarred, erimecursed ghetto 

of south Auckland, as fetid a 
dunnping ground as any Indian reser- 
vation in the United States, stretches 
New Zealand State Highway One. 
After miles of urban sprawl, the road 
enters a sublime rural landscape 
moulded over millennia by volca- 
noes, and winds down alongside the 
turbid, treacherous waters of the 
Waikato river. Here, once, were War- 
riors — a Maori past only dimly re- 
membered in the warpaint tattoos 
and gang rituals of Auckland housing 
estates, [tis a lovely spat, surrounded 
by the farms and handsome homes 
of the whites — known as Pakeha — 
who annihilated the last Maori fight 
ers (and appropriated their war 
dance for the All Blacks rugby team). 

‘The Maoris made their last stand 
along the Waikato river over a cen- 
tury ago. Today a new generation of 
angry nilitants, galvanised by what 
happened here and less respectful 
than traditional tribal elders, want 
back what they have lost, The rood 
is summed up in a new anthem of 
rebellion, a recording of rap music 
by a Maori band called Upper Hutt 
Posse: "Fuck New Zealand, ya call 
mıe a Kiwi, Aotearoa is the name of 
the country.” 

“Far too long cowboys have been 
making decisions for the Indians 
around here. We've been behaving 
for 150 years, It got us nowlıere,” 
said Kalani Kai’ Tarawa, a former 
building labourer turned political 
campaigner. “Now we're in your 
face, and ever yone knows about us.” 

Like many young Maoris, he grew 
up speaking only English. When he 
was laid off work he signed up for a 
Maori language course at Auckland 
university, a hotbed of Maori mili 
tancy: “My father hacl his mouth 
washed out with soap at assenıbly for 
speaking Maori at school, I have had 
my heritage stolen from me. They 
took my language. Now I have to 
come here ancl pay money to reclaim 
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Blood clot alert on brands of pill 


` Angry GPs. and alarmed women 


. Doclorş criticised the manner ùf 


Bagle, chairman of the 


Peter Holden, a member of the 


Prof Spitzer, principal investiga- 


The studies do appear to indicate 


You'’ll go ape 
over ouf 
new account 


With fixed interest 


But grab'it while’ 
u çan. - applications, 


The seven brands are not being 
banned by the committee, on the 
grounds that they are the only . 
„brands some women çan take, If the 
extra risks are explained to women, 
they should have the right to con-., 
tinue to take the brands, the com- 


healthy woman not taking the pill is 
five per 100,000. 


fuelled. a growing dispute over the 
Government’s decision to isaue the 
„health warning. It was alşo attacked 
for creating an “epidemic of anxi- 
ety" by Walter Spitzer, one of the re- 
searchers on whose work the 
warning was based. 


The three companies which pro- 
„duce. the’ pills — Schering Health, 
Wyeth and Organon — said the 
studies were at variance with thelr 
„use. Wyeth. Laboratories, which . 
manufactures two of the named 
pills, sald: “These results are incon- 
sistent with more than 10 yearş of 
substantial clinical trial data and 
spontaneous  sideeffect reports 


the .warning, which left many un- 
aware until they were contacted by 
patents or informed by the media. 


British Medical Association's GP's 
committee, said: “I can see no rea- 
son why the profession could not 
have been alerted to the potential 
risks of these drugs well before 
alarmist statements were issued to 
‘the press.” 


.The action has been taken be- 
cause of three new studies which in- 
dicated that the brands could 
double the risk of thrombosis com- 
pared with other types of pill. The 
brands contain either ol two types of 
the hormone progestogen — gesto- 
dene and desogestrel — and oestro- 
these types of 
progestogen have been marked gs 
risky — all other forms, including 
progestogen-only pills, have been 


BMA GP's committee, said: “We 
are furious, We are fed up with pro- 
. fessors lighting blue touch papers 
and ther returning to ivory towers, 
leaving GP's to pick up the pieces." 


„lor in a European study, said that 
the warning ruined important re- 
search into the effects of third- 
It is estimated thal the risk of | generation contraceptive pills, 
these causing a blood clot in the leg 
—— which may move fatally {o the 
lungs — is aboul 30 per 100,000 
users, compared willı 15 per 100,000 
users of olher types of pill. The risk 
of thrombosis during pregnancy is 
60 per 100,000. The risk for a 


that the Government was correct on 
medical grounds, and Prof Spitzer's 
states that certain brands carry a 
higher risk of tlırombosis. Bul 
Britain stands alone in issuing arı 
alert. 


rates that are guaranteed 

to rise each year, 
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NE and a half million women 

were told last week that 

. their, brand of contraceptive 
pill could doıible the risk of a blood 
clot, provoking the biggest scare 
over the safety of oral contra- 
ceptives, 

The alert involves seven of the 
most popular brands, which are taken 
by half of all women who use oral 
contraceptives in Britain. The sus- 
pect brands are: Femodene, Femod- 
ene ED, Minulet, Triadene, Tr 
Minulet, Marvelon and Mercilon. 

Research appeara to indicaté that 
the risk of deep vein thrombosis 
with the combined pill, which com- 
bines progestogen and oestrogen, is 
six times the average and double 
that faced by woman who use other 
types of pill. 

Wornen using these frands — 
which were introduced because 
they were seen as safer than other 
types — are being advised to see ` 
their doctors but to finish their cur- 
rent packet, rather than stop taking 
them immediately, as the risk of 
thrombosis irf an unplanned preg- 
nancy outweighs the danger from 
the contraceptive. 

The Committee on Safety of Med- 
icines wrote to all GPs and pharma- 
cists advislng theın of the latest 
findings. They were told that 
women should be switched to other 
rans unless they are intolerant to 
these. 


.who were rejected as candidates, 
and the outcome will depend on the 
interpretation of Britain's Sex Dis- 
crimination Act. The case could, 
however, end up in the European 
Court where, on precedent, the men 
would win. 

A parallel row is brewing over the 
demand that mien should enjoy the 
same right as women to parental 
leave — three months off at some 
time during a child's first elght years, 
A deal of this kind is close to agree- 
ment between employers and trade 
unions in all states of the European 
Union except Britain, which opted 
out of the Social Chapter of the 
Maastricht treaty, When he was 
Employment Secretary last year, 
Michael Portillo said: “It is a matter 
of principle for the UK. We are 
against the principle." 

But British fathers could, in spite 
of government objections, still enjoy 
EU-atyle parental leave if they work 
for firms with bases elsewhere in 
Europe. Unions expect such compa- 
nies to make any European agree- 
ment cover staff in Britain too. 


mittee has concluded. ا‎ 


from around the world." 


gen. Only 


found to be safe, 


NEW DEAL for the country- 

side was pledged by the Envi 
ronment Secretary, John Gummer, 
in a While Paper on Rural England. 
His plans include cuts in business 
rates to save village shops and post 
offices, a relaxation of planning 
rules to encourage small businesses 
in disused farm buildings, and a 
“rural charter" to allow villagers to 
measure whether they have access 
to services such as health care, 
transport, housing and schools. 

In the 10 years to 1991, Britain's 
rural population rose by nearly 
7 per cent ~ the biggest increase in 
any European Union country. The 
countrysicle is also being used more 
than ever for relaxation from the 
pressures of urban life, which often 
conflicts with traditional activities 
such as farming and demands for 
conservation. 

Many were clisappoinled thai the 


for resolving these conflicts, but oth- 
ers Welcomed it in the hope of arrest- 


kerick West, whose widow is 


ig women and’ 
s “èxtremély 
te 


Mr West was found hangêd in hi 
cell in January while awaiting trial. hM 
The bidgraphy' is, being commis- |' 3 


, White Paper did not offer a strategy 


ing the decline in village services, 


„presently ûn trial for the ‘allegèd 
„murder of 10 yd 

` gills, was’ branded 
.diştasteful” by the Prime’ 


n r 


The Week in Britaln James Lewis 


Door to Irish peace opens 
a crack for Clinton’s visit 


HE, PEACE process in North- 


ern Irélaûd may still be dead- 


locked, but subtle changes of 
attitude weré discernible when 
President Clinton's national security 
adviser, Tony Lake, started shut- 
tling around London to pave the way 
for the president's visit to Ireland at 
the end of November. 

The impasse has arisen as a 
result of Britain's insistence that the 
IRA must start decommissioning 
some of its arsenal before its politi- 
cal wing, Sinn Fein, can be admitted 
to all-party political talks. But Sir 
Pairick Mayhew, the Northern Ire- 


land Secretary, varied his verbal for 


mula somewhat after meeting the 
Irish fareign minister, Dick Spring. 
He ventured, cautiously, that a 
specially constituted international 
commission “might find some other 
means by which the necessary 
confidence can be generated” to 
alow allkparty talks to proceed 
without any immediate IRA decom- 
missloning of weapons. 

Sir Patrick was at a loss to imag- 
ine what formula such a commis- 
sion could possibly arrive at, but he 
seemed at least to be conceding the 
poseibility of another way forward. 
Sinn Fein thought London might 
just be indicating a more flexible ap- 
proach, but lan Paisley, the leader of 
the hardline Democratic Unionist 
Party, clearly sensed that some- 
thing had changed and predictably 

unced a government “climb- 


The new leader of the Ulster 
Unionist Party, David Trimble, who 
also wants to be seen as a hard- 
liner, displayed his pragmatism by 
heading off to Washington for sub- 
stantive talks with vice-president Al 
Gore, thereby at least acknowledg- 
ing the existence of an American- 
Irish dimension to Ulster's political 
problems. “Td rather nat do it," he 
explained, “but I'd be a damn fool to 
ignore the realities." 

lt has long been evident that both 
the British government and Sinn 
Fein need to show a willingness to 
bend, if only to escape blame for an 
intransigence that coulcl bring’ the 
Peace process to an end. They, too, 
may finally be facing thé realities, 


Tl RULINGS by the European 


Court of Justice, both hingeing 
on the issue’ of ' discrimiratién, 
brought joy to men and anillety to 
feministcampaigners, ` ` 0 

The court ‘decided that, the’ 
British practicé of granting ` free 
medical prescriptions to womên’ at 


the age of 60, but making men pay | 
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after Amis's literary reputation waş 
rarely in doubt. He became ident. 
fied with literary movements — the |’ 
Movement and the Angry Yomg 
Men — but he never’ saw these aç 
nıuch more tlıan labels pinned on 
him by journalists in search of 
trends. In 1901 Amis left Swansea 
for a fellowship at Peterhouse Cal. 
lege, Cambridge, He came to think 
of his years in Wales as the happiest 
of his life and in the 1980s and 1990 
always went back to when 
his beloved Garrick Club closed in 
the summer. ٍ 
But Amis stayed in Cambridge 
only two years, finding university 
social life unbearably formal and his 
teaching load enjoyable but, if 
properly done, too engrossing to 
leave enough energy over for writ 
ing, He resigned and rented a house 
in Majorca — Robert Graves would 
be a near-neighbour — where he 
planned to write full-time for a year, 


MIS started an affair with 
A the novelist Elizabeth Jane 

Howard. This was far from 
the first affair he had got involved in | 
since marrying Hilly, but it waa the 
first in which he openly took the 
other woman away with him on hol 
d 


lay. 

When he returned he found that 
Hilly had taken the children — 
there were now three, Philip, Mar | 
tin and Sally — off to the house in ` 
Majorca. Amis rejoined Howard in 
London ancl stayed with her, and 
wlıen he and Hilly were divorced 
they marriecl. They were al firsl r 
mantically happy but after a (er 
years (he marriage began to disintt 
grate. In 1980, Howarrl “bolted” — 
her own word. 

Amis dil not like being left alone 
in his large house in 
and his sons came up with an alter 
nalive. Why did he not establish a 
new home with Hilly and her third ; 
husband, Lord Kilmarnock? They , 
were shorl of money, he of cont 
pany; it made sense. The 1 
— like something out of an Iris | 
Murdoch novel, as Amis would sa 
— was not without its tensions, Bul 
it survived intact until Amis's death. 

The 1980s and 1990s were 
scarcely happy, age and Amls's ax 
ious spirit did not allow for content 
menl, but they were far from 
miserable. Amis developed a ro 
tine: work, lunch at the Garrick, 
sleep, more work, televislon, SUP 
per, books, e He a 
Hilly was always lıis 
but she was around and the three 
childreıı not far away, 


Erlc Jacobs 


Kingsley Amis, writer, born Apfil 1. 
1822; died October 22, 1995 
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From angry young man to old devil 


la last novel, The 
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job was to organise signals traffic 
and he saw no action at firsl lanl. 
But the army enlarged his under- 
standing of people and the world. 
Idealism in politics was no longer 
enough since all around him he saw 
men relentlessly pursuing their own 
interests, When Amis returned to 
Oxford on early release in 1945 he 
was no longer the communist he 
had been when he left, though he 
did not vote for a Tory government 
until 1970, 

In 1946 Amis met the 17-year-old 
Hilary (always Hilly) Bardwell, a 
model at the Ruskin School of Art, 
in an Oxford coffee-shop. She be- 
came pregnant, they married ancl 
Philip was born in 1948. In 1949, 
with a first to his credit, Amis be- 
came a lecturer at the university col- 
lege in Swansea. 

His first serious altempt at a 
novel, The Legacy, was turnecl 
down by several publishers, but his 
second, Lucky Jim, was welcomed 
by Gollancz, Its publication in 1954 
was a great success, winning a Son- 
erset Maugham Award, and tiıere- 


Sir Kingsley Amis two months ago, when 
Blographer’s Mouatache, was published 


attacks that were to dog him inter- 
miitently all his life. He suffered 
bouts of “depersonalisation” — a 
feeling that he was no longer there 
—and came to fear travelling in lifts 
or underground trains or being left 
atnight in anı empty house. 

He went to the City of London 
School on the Thames at Blackfriars 
where he found the education both 
rigorous and liberal. Amis won anı 
English scholarship to St John's Col- 
lege, Oxford. Soon after he went up 
in 1941 he met Philip Larkin, with 
whom he formed the most impor- 
tant friendship of his life. Larkin 
gave Amis detailed advice on his 
first novel, Lucky Jim, but Amis did 
not ask for his help with a novel 


again. 

Nor did they much discuss liter- 
ary matters. He believed the busi- 
ness of a novelist was to write 
novels, not talk about them. Their 
influence on each other was mostly 
indirect: when writing they would 
have the other as invisible audience 
whose approval each most wanted. 

Amis's second world war army 


beyond. As a moving picture of mid- 
die-class relations between the 
sexes in the second half of the 20th 
century, his novels are unmatched. 
But they also track change that was 
going on inside Amis himself, Early 


Amis heroes may not have thought 


much of their jobs or their bosses, 
but they certainly had an appetite 
for pleasure, especially in women. 


The later novels are full of a sense of 
disintegration and disilluslon, with 
women especially. Taken as a 
whole, the sequence of his novels 
reflect with remarkable clarity the 
movement İn Amis's own feelings as 
he moved from youth to age. 


Amis was by then a fully commit- 


ted conservative who, ior example, 
admired almost everything about 
Lady Thatcher except her treatment 
ofthe universities, 


Amis's prime motive in moving to 


the right from the communism of 
his youth was his detestation of 
communist tyranny, something he 
thought postwar intellectuals far 
too easily ignored. But there re- 
mained a strong thread of continuity 
in hiş beliefs and attitudes, deriving 
from his lower middle class origins 
in south London. Much of the 
world appeared to be dominated by 
sanobberies and exclusivities which 
Amis came to detegt, in literary no 
less than social or political affairs. 


Amis was, at the same time, pow- 


erfully attracted by popular culture, 
the films, jazz, detective stories and 
gclence fiction that competed for his 


attentlon during his childhood in 
the 1930s. 

Literature at first seemed to be 
the possession of the traditional 
upper class. Later, it appeared to 
have fallen into the hands of another 
class, of professional pseuds and 
poseurs of all kinds who fenced 
themselves off behind obscurities 
and so kept ordinary people at a 
respectfully admiring distance, 

Latterly Amis rarely read any- 
thing new that could be described 
as “literary” fictlon. Even the much 
acclaimed novels of his son Martin 
were more glanced at than read, 
Thrillers were more acceptable be- 
cause they had old-fashioned 
strengths, like plots and characters. 
And they were not boring, to Amis 
almost the worst thing in literature 
or people. 

Amis was born in south London, 
to Peggy and William Amis, a mus- 
tard manufacturer's clerk employed 
at Colman'’s office in the City. A8 an 
only child Anıls was both cosseted 
and ordered about. Perhaps as a re- 
sult, in hia early teens he began to 
suffer from the anxieties and panic 


OBITUARY 
Sir Kingsley Amis 


IR KINGSLEY AMIS, comic 
misanthrope of British letters, 
author 'of the ground-break- 
ing novel Lucky Jim, and cantanker- 
ous regular at London’s Garrick 
Club, died on Sunday, aged 73. 

Amis leapt to fame İn 1954 at the 
age of 32 with his first book, Lucky 
Jim, which has been described by 
some as the funniëst novel in the 
English language. 

During the course of a long and 
prolific writing career, Amis trans- 
formed Aimself from savage ob- 
server of clasa-ridden postwar 
Britain in Lucky Jim into a crusty 
ColonekBllmp figure, who later 
came to represent many of the atti- 
tudes he had once attacked, 

His achievement as a novelist 


tended to obscure his very constd- 


erable accomplishments as a poet. 
Amis was, İn fact, a fully subscribed 
member of that increasingly rare 
species, the all-round man of letters. 
His style was rich, acute and fastidi- 
ous, and unmistakably his own. 

Amis’'s output was prodigiously 
large as well as various: 24 novels, 
more than a dozen collections of po- 
etry, short stories and criticism and 
a large miscellany of other” work. 

It was a perverse measure of his 
standing that, although he was 
knighted, Amis received no hour 
orary cloctorate from any university, 
unllke his friend, the poet Philip 
Larkin, who notched up half a 
dozen. Aınis was not much adınirel 
in academic circles, where he was 
seen as having commllted several 
vulgar errors: he was popular, he 
was politically incorrect, he wrote 
too much. 

Amis's wit, shrewdness and ver- 
bal dexterity, hia ability to turn quite 
unexceptional characters and situa- 
tions into something very nuch 
larger and more memorable, the 
sheer pleasure of reading him — 
with regular breaks in which to 
bawl with laughter — will ensure 
that he is read when more fashlon- 
able writers are forgotten. 

In art as in life, Amls was unable 
to conceal his feelings. If he was 
bored, he showed it in a frowrt and if 
he was amused he laughed hugely. 
His books reflected his current pre- 
occupations, whatever they might 
be. As a result his fiction tracks 
closely changes in the morals and 
manners of his times, from Lucky 
Jim Dixon's hapless fumblings in 
the mid-1950s to the permissiveness 
of the 1960s and the uncertainties 
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Treasury tied Howard’s 


hands in prison row 


latest tougher sentencing package 
wîll double the prison population to 
100,000 at a cost of £1.5 billion a year. 

“I would be very worried if we 
were starting to go down the slip 
pery slope of the American experi” 
ence, which has resulted in 1.5 
million in prison — that is five times 
as many as we have in this country 
per head of population.” 

The storm over the sacking of Mr 
Lewis has persuaded the Govern- 
ment to bring forward publication of 
a new code taying (lown the duties 
and responsibilities of civil servanls, 
Richard Norton-Taylor adds. 

Individunls faced with crises of 
conscience or unacceplable Je- 
mands from ministers wil] be able to 
appeal to the Civil Service Commis 
sioners, a body independent of the 
Whitehall managentent chain. In a 
further concession to the First Divi’ 
sion Assuciation, which represents 
11,000 top officials the code will also 
give the commissioners the task of 
ensuring that senior Whitehall ap 
pointments are made on merit, 

But the FDA said that the code 
would not address two key issues! 
the rules covering evidence by offi- 
uialş to Commons select comnuit- 
tees, and the prerogative powers 
which allow nuinisters to play 
around with the Civil Service with- 
out any reference 10 Parliament. 

The cacle will reaffirm lhe cun’ 
vention 1hal civil servants and 
agency chief executives give evi 
dence to Cornmons committees "an 
behalf of ministers and subjeci to 
ministerial instructions. Ministers, 
ard ministers alone, decide what in- 
formatian should be given to MPs. 
Officials say that puts them in the 
position of having to mislead Parlin- 
ment on their ministers’ behalf, or 
go beyond the constraints imposed 
by civil servants’ political neutrality, 

The Government argues that the 
rules are designed “to strengthen 
the accountability of ministers to 
the House”, That has a hollow ring 
in the wake of the Lewis affair, 
which showed that while tne Home 
Secretary had power, lie could 
avoid responsibility. 

Mr Howard told the Commons 
last week: “My position is perfectly 
clear. | am personally accountable 
to this Houge for all matters con- 
cerning the Prison Service . .. The 
director-gêneral is responsible for 
day-to-day operations,” 

Yet It was widely acknowledged 
in Whitehall and Westminster — 
even before the row over the Prison 
Service — that the lines between 
operations and policy were blurred. 


Comment , pajê 14 


Alan Travis 


HE Home Secretary had only 
Derek Lewis's head to offer 
MPs last week for the Parkhurst 


break-out because the Treasury had 


blocked any announcement of new 
money for extra prison security. 
The shadow home secretary, 


Jack Straw, sail the Home Secre- 


tary's inability to deliver the funds 
to implement the Learmont recom- 
mendations forced him “to offer 
MPs Mr Lewis's head instead", 

Mîr Howard's room for manoeuvre 
was limited by a letter from the Trea- 
gury a fortnight ago which bluntly 
told him be could not promise new 
money for prison securily. 

The revelation may help to explain 
why Mr Howard decided ta make an 
example nfl Mr Lewis, the director- 
general of prisons, whose dismisgal 
prompted the nıost vicious debate 
for many months in the Commons. 

During the debate, Mr Howard 
eluded Labour's charges of improper 
interference in the running of the 
Prison Service — though not with- 
out damaging revelations about the 
pressure placed on Mr Lewis to re- 
move John Marriott from the gover- 
norship of Parkhurst. Voting was 280 
to 231, a government majority of 49. 

During bitter exchanges with Mr 
Straw, and with Tony Blair, Mr 

Howarel insisted he had not acted 
improperly. He said (he Opposition 
leader had "demıeaned his office by 
allowing it to be used as a vehicle 
for the spleen of a bitter man”. 

Tory MPs claimed a resounding 
victory over Mr Straw, who failed to 
punch his weight during the debate. 

Mr Lewis, who is suing the Home 
Secretary for wrongful (tismissal, 
meanwhile widened his attack on the 
Home Secretary by warning that his 
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Public convenience . . . An academy for secret police, as Prince Charles claimed? Aa glamorous as a 
public lavatory, as Labour’s Gerald Kaufman insiated? The hoardings came down last week, and the 
public can now get their first vlew of the £500 million investment in the future British Library. The 
fence which shielded ‘a dim collection of sheds groping for some symbolic significance’ (Prince Charles 


again) has been removed to lay the pavement fronting on to the Euston Road in London. The building is 
to be handed to the Library late next year, a mere 10 years bebind schedule 
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Blair completes shadow reshuffle 


to promote the cream of the 1992 in- 
take. 

@ Cherie Bonth, wife of the Labour 
leader, last weck called for the re- 
training of somc judges to make 
them more sensitive to tlıe problems 
facing domestic violence victims, 

Ms Booth was speaking at the 
Jaunch of a Labour consultation doc- 
ument on the elimination of sexual 
and domestic violence against 
women, It was the first time she has 
spoken on a Labour party platform 
since her husband became leader. 

The Labour document, Peace At 
Home, says one in four crimes of 
violence reported to the police are 
the result of a woman being as- 
saulted by the man with whom she 
lives, and calls for a strengthening 
of the law on rape, Claiming the 
issue was one “our society prefers 
to forget", Ms Booth said: "If you 
are a battered woman, you have lost 
all confidence in yourself —— sone of 


these women come to believe they 


deserve it. They do not. That sort of 


awareness training some judges do 


need. 

“At first, I could not understand 
why my clients put up with the 
abuse. But I soon realised it is one 
thing to advise them to walk away, 
and quite another for them to have 


the courage and means to acl For 


«many women with children and n0 
money —'what alternative do they 
have?" ا و‎ 


closely with Gordon Brown. Harriet 
Harman moves to health, and Chris 
Smith, formerly hıeritnge, takes on 
the welfare brief at social sccurity. 

Overall, the elections saw a tri 
umph for Old Labour against the 
party modernisers, with MPs rallying 
round any shadow cabinet member 
perceived to be under threat, either 
due to media aniping or supposed 
negative briefings from Blairite aides. 

Ron Davies, the shadow Welsh 
secretary and a more progressive 
figure than some credit, was a bene 
ficiary of this backlash after the 
Welsh media bayed for Mr Davies 
to be replaced by Kim Howells. 

In other important mılddle-rank- 
ing appointments, lan McCartney, 
the fastıising frontbencher, was 
given a key rale of shaclow ıninister 
within the Department of Trade and 
Industry team responsible for 
preparing the party’s policy on the 
Maastricht treaty’s Social Chapter 
and the minimum wage. His ap- 
pointment will reassure the unions 
nervous that the tninimum wage 
policy is being ditched. 

The effective Tessa Jowell has 
been appointed shadow spokes- 
‘waman for women. 

In a secret day of the long knives, 
Mr Blair saw eight middle-ranking 
shadow ministers, including Joan 
‘Walley, Robin Corbett, Eric Martlew 
and Martin O'Neill, asking them to 
relinquish their jobs to open the way 


quits Texas for Cape Town ` 


and the ocean, the Thatchers” 
.new home stands in two acres, 
and has six bedrooms, four 
garages, and a kldney-ahaped. 
swimming pool. When the family 
:move in, lke most wealthy white 


.resldenta, they will be protected 


by armed guards dnd a high 
aecurity wall. 

In the past few years he has 
been a regular visitor to South 


Africa, seeking to invest the 


money he was making in ' 


America. One aspect of the new 


‘regime will please hinı: the aboli- 
tion ofrand restrictions means 
that he can easily repatriate hls’ 


money to his tax sbelter in Jersey. . 


‘agent who la selling the 
£570,000 thatched house, 
‘Brenda Preston, the area “ja ' 
very qudet and rural, a cross be- 
.tween Wimbledon and 
‘Somerset. Many of the residents 
are old Cape money.” 8 
Mr Thatcher's flight from’ 


`Î ‘Texas follows a series of failed 


‘business ventures and damaging 
law suita which have so far cost 
:him up to £1 million. He still 


'Î faces a trial next year for tax eva- 


slon — a charge which he has 
denied. As one friend is quoted 


‘as saying, hê wants. to put all that 


“Texas crap” behind him. 


İi With a vlêw of Table Mountain 


Patrlck Wintour 


ONY BIİAIR, the Labour 
leader, last week completed a 

wide-ranging shadow cabinet 
reshuffle by promoting new entrant 
Clare Short to shadow transport sec- 
relary and demoling her predeces- 
sor, Michael Meacher, to the role of 
deputy to David Blunkett in the new 
combined education and employ- 
ment brief. 

Mr Meacher had held the trans- 
port portfolio for only a year and 
will be bitterly disappointed at what 
is bound to be seen as a negative 
verdict on his campaign against rail- 
way privatisation, Mr Blair's aides, 
however, insisted Mir Meacher’s 
new role as chief spokesınan on em- 
ployment, including training, was 
"absolutely vital". 

Jack Cunningham is to have 
shadow cabinet stalus by taking the 
job of national heritage spokesman, 
even though he lost his seat in the 
elections, 

In possibly the key political move 
ofthe reshuffle, Donald Dewar goes 
to chief whip, One Labour back- 
bencher, Austin Mitchell, criticised’ 
Mr Dewar’s shift as equivalent to 
putting Albert Einstein in charge of 
a playgroup. 

Margaret Becket, formerly 
shadow health secretary, fills the 
vacancy created by Dr Cunnirıg- 
ham's exit, and will now work’ 


Mark Thatcher 


FF QURTEEN years after getting 
famously lost in the Dark 
Continent, Mark Thatcher is re- 
turning to Africa to ve, But this 
time he has chosen the gentle 
vineyards of the south western 
Cape rather than the harsh 
wastelands of the Sahara, writes 
David Palliater: 

After a rocky patch in their 
marriage, he and his Texan wife, 

lane, are moving with thelr two 
children from an exclusive sub- 
urb of Dallas to Constantia, anı ex” 
clusive suburb of Cape Town, 
Itis a switch from mock Georgian 
to supermarket Cape Dutch, . 

Inthe words of the estate 
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In Brief 


M ORE THAN 50 women, 
same in chains, gathered 
outside the office of the Chief 
Rabbi, Jonathan Sacka, İn cen- 
tral London to protest about 
Jewish law which gives a hus 
band the right to withhold a Get, 
or religlous divorce, even if the 
wife has been awarded a divorce 
in a civil court. 6 


PENDING at British tourist 
attractlons hit a record 
£1 hilllon last year, up 5 per 
centon 1993. £ 


ROWING numbers of fraud. 

ulent claims for student 
grants costing millions of 
pounds have prompted local 
authorities to call for more 
rigorous checks by universities, 


RIC LOMAX, a 76-year-old 

former prisoner of war, has 
won the £10,000 Esqulre/ 
Waterstone’s non-fiction award 
with hia first novel. 


HLOE and Nicole Astbury, 

the 35-day-old conjoined 
twins, died after contracting a 
rare bowel condition, 


HELL has acknowledged 

that political pressures ruled 
out dumping the disused Brent 
Spar oil storage rig at sca. 


EN involved in paternity 

disputes will be offered 
free DNA tests by the Child 
Suppart Agency. But they will 
have to pay back the cosf — 
about £400 — if a court finds 
that they did father the child, In 
94 per cent of paternity cases 
this year, lhe men were 
to have fathered the child. 


IIARLES MOORE, a 

Thutcherite Tory, haa been 
nppoinled editor of the Daily 
‘Telcyraph after the (lepar ture of 
Max Hastings. The former editor 
of the Sunday Telegraph will be 
replaced by Domiııic LawRon, 
editor of the Spectator magazine 
since 1990. 


AVIN EWART, one of the 
country’s moat prolific . 
poets and a former chairman of .. 
the Poetry Society, has died 
aged 79, His work covered a 
huge range of (hemes from war. . 
to cricket. Obituary next week |: 


EITH MOORE, accountant 

ta the rock star Sting, has . , 
been jailed for six years for tel. 
ing £6 million from his cent: ı 


ATRICK HODGSON, who :..| . 


worked for the Metropolifan 


«Police, was charged with the, ı i 


murder of an unarmed man . 
earlier this year. He İs the first, 
policemau to be charged with :. 


murder while on qufy.. . : “Û 


ALPH WHIITOCK, count . Î 
LPH WHI tibil |: 


man, journalist and 
tor to ıe Guardian Weekly for. 14 1 


Cfituary ne>î vee 


| yena, as did al the age of la i: 
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Lottery refuses nine in 10 charities 


annual incoıne of less llıan £20,000, 

Typical recipients include the 
19th Swindon Scout group (£1,480 
for a minibus and equipment); Ihe 
Hull Council of Disabled People 
(£59,000 for a transport scheme); 
and the Dundee Cyrenians Night 
Shelter (£39,000 for a new hostel for 
homeless people). 

Some charity experts are calling 
onı the clıarities board to cut the av- 
erage size of its grants and spread 
its limited funds further. There are 
concerns, too, about the impact on 
smaller groups of a large, one¬ff 
injection of cash — although the 
£64,000 mean average award dis- 
guises the fact half of all awards are 
less than £50,000. 

‘The board receives 5.6 per cent of 
lottery proceeds — as do the her- 
itage, millennium, sports and arts 
boards. The Treasury keeps 12 per 
cent, ticket agents receive 5 per 
cent, and Camelot takes 5Š per cent 
in costs and profit, Lottery winnings 
account for 50 per cent. 


going to groups working with chil- 
«iren, and household names anong 
recipients included citizen's advice 
bureaux {E19 million), the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind 


` (£188,500), and Scope, formerly the 


Spastics Society (£315,000). 
Some comınentators had dwelled 


. on a grant of £91,000 to the Londone 


based Eritrean Advice and Informa- 
tion Centre, Mr Hornsby said, “So 
much play has been made about 
one refugee group, but it's a jolly 
good scheme.” 

About 44 per cent of the grants 
money is going to groups in Scot- 
land. The board says that this is be- 
„cause its Scottish arm has made 
faster progress in assessing bids 
and that further awards over the 
next two months — the first pro- 
gramme is worth a total £162 
million — will favour England. 

The board has concentrated on 
helping smaller, community-based 
groups, with almost half of the 
grants going to arganisationg with 


vantage. 


decide if miore cash should go to 


charities. But he adtted: “1 certainly 


know how to spend it." 

Controversy continued to dog the 
board as it announced that the £40 
million would be split aniong 627 
groups — fewer than 14 per cent of 
the 4,500 applications so far decided 
uport, The success rate İs expected 
to be ever lower among the 10,800 
remaining bids for cash under the 
board's firat programme, aimed at 
relieving poverty and disadı 
After advance criticism of grants 
going to' groups helping refugees 
and other “politically correct" 
causes, the board went out of its way 
to stréss the breadth of its awards, ` 

Timothy Hornsby, the board's 
chief executive, said: “Less than 1 


` per ceht go to refugees —~ and they 


need it. Less than 3 per cent go to 
charities dealing with drug and alco- 
hol addiction — and they need it. 
About 6 per cent go to ethnic minor- 
ity groups — and they need it." 
About a quarter of grants were 


David Brindle 


LMOST nine in 10 charities 
that have sought National 
Lottery funding will be rê- 
fused, the lottery charities board 
sald this week as it announced its 
first grants totalling £40 million. 
The warning pronıpted calls for 
the board to be given a larger share 
of the lottery’s proceeds by cutting 
the Treasury's take, squeezing the 
other “good cause" boards, or re- 
ducing the proflts taken by 
Camelot, the game's operator. 
‘Stuart Etherington, chief execu- 
tiye of the National Council for Vol 
untary Organisations, said: “The 
charities board has turned the tide 
and demonstrated that the lottery 
can help good charities very efféc- 
tively, What the Government should ° 
do is look again at the proportion of 
money that goes to the board — and 
increase it.” 
David Steff, the board's chair- 
man, said it was up to ministers to 


£12bn elderly care bill to triple by 2031 


for their own future care, would al- 
ternatively need about 0,8 per cent 
of earnings, but would involve 
bridging costs of £6,000 a head for 
today’s 60-year-olds, £5,700 for 50- 
year-olds ancl £3,500 for 40year- 
olds. 

London Economics calculates 
that informal care is wurth £17.7 bil 
lion this year and bases its forceasl 
of £34.5 billion formal costs in 2031 
on a supplementary carers’ cuntri- 
bution worth £20.3 billion. 
® Camıpaigners for the elderly called 
on the CGrovernment to cliange lhe 
rules over calculating rent aud 
council lax reductions afler a survty 
revealed nearly a quarter of Brit 
ain's local authorities are reclucing 
benefits to war pensioners, 


scheme to cover the nursing ex: 
penses of people in care homes, 

The scheme is one of several 
options being studied as a 
response to growing public 
disquiet over the costs of long- 
terım care. 

Most authorities believe that 
the problem of care costs will be 
solved only by some form of social 
insurance. Edward Richards, con- 
sultaut with London Econonuics, 
sald that a “pay-as-you-go” insur- 
ance scheme, by which today's 
workers would pay for today’s de- 
pendents, would cost 1.8 per cent 
of gross enrnings at present andl 
as mııch as 5 per cent by 2031. 

A fully funded scheme, by 
whiclı workers would start to pay 


David Brindle 


AXES would have to rise as 

much as 5p in the pound to fund 
an insurance scheme for the long- 
term care needs of elderly and dis 
abled people, consultants warned 
last week. 

Setting aside the contribution of 
unpaid carers, the costs of looking 
after dependent people will almost 
triple from £12 billion this year to 
£34.5 billion in 2031, according to 
forecasts by London Economics. 

The figures, the most definitive 
to have emerged during the debate 
on paying for long-term care, were 
released as the Department of 
Health confirmed that ministers 
were considering setting up a 


Defence ministry writes off £111m 


from foreign governments canıe lo 
more than £2.15bn —~ incluling 
£582m in cash from Saurli Arabia. 
The Sauclis also provided frec stu 
pllea, such as petrol and water, at a 
cost of £108m. 

Kuwait's contribution to the UK 
war effort was £660m, with the 
United Arab Emirates giving 
£278m; Germany, £274m; Japan, 
£192m; South Korea, £18m; Hong 
Kong. £16m and Belgium, £15m. 

However, despite a positive bal- 
ance of payments on the war, White- 
hall calculated a loss by charging 
£336m for postponing spending 
cuts, and a full replenishment of 
military stores, — The Observer 


The latest published official infor- 
mation on the cost of the Gulf war 
was given to the Commons in a re- 
port by the National Audit Office in 
1992, when Sir John Bourn, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, 
disclosed that Britain was involved 
İn a dispute with Saudi Arabia about 
payments, which were being kept 
confidentlal at the time, 

His report suggested that, rather 
than making a loss on the war, the 
ministry was heading for a profit of 
more than £650m because contribu. 
tions from foreign governments ex- 
ceeded MoD costs. It was estimated 
the war against Saddam Hussein 
cost £1.5 billion, while contributions 


Anthony Bevins 


HE Ministry of Defence has 

written off almost £111 million 
of taxpayers' money while refusing 
to say where it went, This follows a 
dispute about the costs of an over- 
seas “military operation" — thought 
to have been the Gulf war. 

A note buried in the Defence Ap- 
propriatlon Accounts for 1994-95 
says: “Claims against a foreign gov- 
ernment İn respect of host nation 
support to & military operation were 
waived or abandoned." The loss js 
put at £110,906,000 but, despite the 
scale of the write-off, the “host na- 
tion" was not identified. 


BSE fears 
over farmer 


Paul Browr 


` FOURTH suspected case of a 

cattle farmer contracting the 
incurable human brain disorder 
linked to “mad cow disease" has led 
a government investigation commit 
tee to say it is “difficult to explaiu 
this as a chance phenomenon". 

The fatal illness Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob Disease (CJD) is very rare 
but Instances are increasing with 55 
cases notified last year, compared 
with half that number a decade ago. 
However, even four cases anıong 
115,000 Britislı beef art dairy farm- 
ers is a statistical cluster. All four 
farmers had bercls infected with the 
calle disease Bovine Spongiform 
Encephalopathy (BSE). 

The Department of Health has al- 
ways dismissed claims that BSE 
coull be passed to humans, How- 
ever, it sanctioned its aclvisory com- 
mittee on BSE to investigate the 
link anew after the third case was 
confirmed on September 29, 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease can only 
be confirmed by post-mortem, and 
the fourth farmer iş still alive. 

Richard Lacey, a microbiologist, 
has claimed there was a high 
chance of BSE being transferred to 
humans, and other scientists have 
expressed alarm at the increasing 
incidence of the disease, But there 
is still no evidence either way. 

The conunittee and the depart- 
ment continue their advice that all 
meat is safe to ent. 


Brian McHeary, who came tap of 
the lay pol in Southwark and is 
tipped for the chair of the House 
of Laity, and the Archdeacon of 
Wandsworth, David Gerrard. 
The gains for the gay lobby will 
increase tension within the 
Church over this issue, which 
many see as potentially more 
divisive thaıı the ordination of 
women. ٤ 
‘Piilip Hacking, the chairman 
of Reform, the evangelical 
grouping in the aynocl which is 
opposed to homogexuality, 
urged the Church to sack 
priegls who gre practising 
homosexuals. The bishops 
can't duck this; he sail, 


Gay rights priests win victory in synod 


synod, but he has the unique 
distinction of being the most 
honest and has made no secret 
of his homosexuality. It will be 


.| embarrassing to the Church that 


he has won more votes than any- 

one else in London." 1 
The LGCM claims that nearly 

half of the clergy synod members 


.elected in London and South- 


wark now actively support 
lromosexual rights oıı issues 
siıch as the ordination of pructis- 
ing gays and gay marriage. 

Other gains for the gay lobhy 
inchıde supporters such ns 


“cruel homophobia” in a stnte- 
ment following his elcctlon on 
Monday, [ 

Mr Johnson is joined in the 
synod by the Rev Jeffrey John, 
wîıo stood for the firat ime in, 
the neighbouring diocese of 
Southwark, and who endorsed 
same sex marriages in his elec- 


. tion address. He is the author of 


a radical pamphlet calling for 
reforms on homosexuality. 

Richard Kirker, of the Lesbian 
and Gay Christian Movement 
(LGC), snid: “Mr Johnaon is 
by a2 mcuns the first guy in 


RIESTS who are prominent 

advocates of homosexual 
rights bave topped the polls in 
the Southwark nnd London dio- 
cescs in elections for tle Church 
of Englands General Synod, as 
the first election results Indicale 
a strong showing for (he yay 
lobhy, EF 

The Rev Malcolm Julmson, the 

frst niemtber of the clergy ta he 
elected fo the House of Clergy on 
om upenly ay tiekcl, urged 
avtiun to eradicate the Church's 


ering inspirational, but its fuhrer ap- 
palling. And they were treated by 
their white interviewers with great 
deference. But when Bond and 
Wilkins talk of remedy — decent 
jobs, decent housing, changed ıa- 
tonal priorities — they are dlis- 
missecl as the sarıe dangerous 
radicals, 

Let's recall just what message 
white America has been giving 
black America lately. Jesse Jack- 
son's hard-working brethren wlio 
“take the early bus” and do honest 
work for wretched wages — what 
do they gef? A minimum wage 
whose real purchasing power İs at 
historic lows; a cut in the Earned [n- 
come Tax Credit; a longer wait be- 
tween buses. 

Unenıployed blacks without skills 
for today's job markets get more 
money for prisons, less for schools; 
welfare cutoffs without jobs; re- 
duced daycare allotmenls; no 
health insurance, While drug king- 
pins get plea-bargain deals, while 
black street-«lealers draw long 
prison terns. 

How aboul black learlers wha 
preach tolerance, responsibilily aul 
coalition rather thi hale? Remeni- 
ber what the Republica Svnate did 
lu Dr, Henry Faslur, whose cire 
cureer was dlevolcd ld encuurauing 
respousihls belavior on the part of 
teenagers. 

And rucall how Bill Clintun 
treatedl the scholarly Lani Guinier. 
Professor Guinier, ironically, was 
pilloried for seeking allernatives to 
racially gcrryınandered voting dis: 
tricts, to reconcile black political 
participation with integration rather 
than separatism. 

No wonder ordinary blacks give 
Louis Farrakhan a hearing. 

White liberals sympathetic to 
blacks did make one mistake when 
they abandoned full employment in 
favor of compensatory social pro- 
grams, If whites of goodwill want to 
encourage black self-help, let's start 
with johs that pay a living wage. But 
self-help hardly means we should 
gut spending on day care, etluca- 
tion and training, publlc invest- 
ment, health, housing, let alone 
civil rights. 

Minister Farrakhan is not just the 
mirror image of Mark Fuhrman; 
he's also the reciprocal of Jesse 
Helms and Newt Gingrich. 


by shaking is not only death. [The 
subject] can also suffer brain dam- 
age. 1 am not ready to see every 
black-bearded Palestinian young- 
ster who ]s detainéd for interroga- 
tion end up with brain damage." . 
Shin Bet officials, who seldom 
speak to foreign reporters, reacted 
with outrage İn comments published 
last week in the newspaper Yedioth 
Aharonoth. None, including the, ser- 
¥ice chlef, can Be named under Is- 
raell cengorship rules, ‘T js 
impassible to descënd to the level of 
speech ûf .those. who can call Shin 
Bet interrogators inquisition goons,” 
sald a aia e الف“‎ e in 
sation in.the artiçle against the Şhin 
Betare vanlly and vain aspiration.” . 
A second official said Ben ,Yair 
had shot his own lëgal client jn thé 
foot, hecaise he plainly implied that 
the Shih Bét #ngages iti tortire ata 
time wheri a pending laysujt before 


`Î tie Suprenie Court alleges jst that. 


OPINION 
Robert Kuttner 


CAN'T HELP thinking that white 

America gets the black leaders it 
deserves. 

Louis Farrakhan is hardly the 
first leader to ask the black co mımu- 
nity to heal itself. He is, rather, the 
first in recent memory to gain 
prominence by combining a mes- 
sage of selfhelp with bigotry rather 
than tolerance, 

But look back at tlıe roster of 
black leaders bearing similar mes- 
sages, minus the hate. Jesse Jack- 
son, for one, has spent thousands of 
hours imploring black youngsters 
To stay off drugs, stay in school, 
pursue a career, remember that 
you're a man when you raise a 
child, not when you father one. Of 
course, Jessc Jackson also had 
some strong words aboul nıilitary 
spending, fill employment, corpo’ 
rate irresponsibility, and thie U.S. 
role im the Third Wurld. For that, 
white America clismissed lıim as urı- 
ncceplably radical. 

Remember how the Dernocrats 
could hardly benr having Jesse al 
their gatherings? How the Democ- 
ratic Leadership Council and its 
head, Bill Clinton, went out uf their 
way to dis Jackson? How the trash- 
ing of Jackson became a litmus test 
of political respectability? 

Marian Wright Edelnaan, to name 
another, as a champion of civil 
rights becaıne an advocate of saviug 
the children. But white political 
America has turned its back on 
Edelman's humane agenda of fam- 
ily, community and self-help, 

Or take Martin Luther King. 
When King was assassinated, he 
was marclıing with sanitation work- 
ers in Memphis, shifting his focus 
from civ rights to economic justice, 
warning about the divisive effects of 
the Vietnam War. All this was corr 
sidered dangerously radical by the 
white elite, We ahould be so lucky 
today to have Martin Luther King 
making us itchy, rather than Minis- 
ter Farrakhan. 

On the network coverage of the 
Million Man March, two of black 
America's most eloquent spokes- 
men, Julian ' Bond and Roger 
Wilkins, explained why they were 
not marching. They found the gath- 


technique killed a detainee’ last 
spring, described it thus: The pris; 
oner is bound and then “gripped ei- 
ther by the clothing or around the 
shoulders and.shaken with èxtreme 
violence.” It results in great spinal 
pain, unconsclousness and, in some 
cages, brain injuries," E 
‘The interrogation death of de- 
tairiee Abdel Zamed Harizat in April, 
Ben Yairtold the law journal, “shook 
all of us in the Justice Ministry and 


me pergonally. We sav a demonstra 


tion on videotape of the shaking, 
and it was completely different than 


what is written the regulations, 1 
discovered that this Is emphatically 
û physical method, and the fact js 


that if caused a maps dèath.” 


"We didn't know what shaking 
wis," Ben Yair said, referririg to the 
ministerial cornriitteg that 1S sup” 
posed. to supervise the Shin Bet, 
“We thoight i was a, slght rocking. 
The damage thet :qould be cause 


be Washington Post 


Whites Need to Change 
Their Message to Blacks 


At ease ... A Bosnian soldier resta in Sanski Most, recaptured from 


the Serbs by the Fifth Corps PHOTOGPAFH: CHRIS HELAREN 
Moscow doesn'L want any of ils ınen 
to serve under NATO command. 
NATO, only now escaping its oll 
"dual key” tie to the Unitexl Nations, 
is leery of a new dual-key arrange- 
ment that would give a full political 
voice and veto to the Kremlin. A 
geographic split that ieft NATO and 
Russia policing separate seclors be- 
gins to look like divicle Berlin. A 
functional split that assigns peace- 
kceping to NATO and reconstruc- 
tion to Moscow seems A cop-out. 
Russia's lack of cash to pay its way 
complicates things. 

But this is the beginning of the 
discussion, not the end. Bosnia is in 
Russia's hack yard, and an area of 
traditional Russian strategic and sen- 
timental preoccupation. Forget the 
ultranationalists: Bosnia matters to 
nıainstream Russians. Boris Yeltsin, 
approaching parliamentary and pres- 
idential elections, cannot possibly 
wish to be accused of losing Serbia” 
to an alliance moving ever more as- 
sertively into Russia's buffer zone — 
an alliance Russia cannot reasonably 
figure either to match or to join. 

The Russians can perhaps handle 
having to bargain for a role in 
Bosnia, as NATO's ascendancy i& 
forcing them to do. But the role 
they are so far being offered is dis- 


tinctly subsidiary: not as a pariner 
on the main questions but merely as 
a cliscussant and as a provider of 
certain limited nanpolilical services. 
‘The alliance can do better, İt can, 
for instance, press harcler for Russia's 
owu policy suggestions and drencll 
the Russians in policy consultations. 
‘The peace plan that American diplo- 
macy is now trying to settle upon 
Bosnia, after all, was written by a 
comıuittee including Russia. [t is not 
only useful but fair to expect Moscow 
to cooperate in putting It into effect. 
Then, the alliance and especially 
the United States have got to start 
thinking bigger — in terms of build- 
ing Europe, not just of rescuing 
Bosnia. All through the NATO ex- 
pansion debate, Washington has 
spoken of taking Russia's special di- 
mensions and traditions into ac- 
count and of finding ah alternative 
to bringing Moscow Into NATO. To 
these ends NATO has offered Rue- 
sia a “special relallonship." Sud- 
denly, without notice and without 
much acknowledgment, the Ino- 
ment arrives to make such a special 
relationship real. Bosnia represents 
a timely and perhaps one-time op- 
portunity for a political and strategic 
breakthrough, Here i8 the right lead 
item for the Yeltsin-Clinton summit. 


Israeli Minister Breaks Taboo on Torture 


His concluslon was far less So, 
though equally revealing of the 
broad Israeli consensus that the war 
oui terror cannot be pretty. The 
shaking method should be permit 
ted, Ben Yair sald, but not routinely. 
Interrogators should first. need to 
show ‘convincing proof that the in- 
formetlon they might extract could 
prevént “a large aid very gra 
calamity” — a test the Shin Bet had 
not metin August. , 

“We will not open torture cham- 
hers to' replace intelligence," the at 
totney general told the legal journal 
Ha Lişhka, in an interview giveu on 


° The aftorney general and the 
Shin ‘Bet chief were both speaking 
of a technique known in Hebrew as 

Hltilisn.; Scottish ` pathologi 
1 rick Pûounder, who pro 


Ben Yair, whose reply was made 
public last week, was so angry that 
he broke a longstanding taboo, He 
became the first senlor government 
official in memory to use the word 
“torture” in the context of Israel's 
treatment of Arab security prison- 
ers, and he spoke graphically about 
a method known as 


ب 
Barton Gellman In Jerusalem‏ 


Four days earlier, he said, his 
agents had arrested a suspected ter- 
rarist. The man, it turned 'ûut, had 
bullt a bomb and planned an attack - 
by a confederate on 4 Jerusalem bus. 
But interrogators did not ‘discover 
the plot in time, and fiye passenger 


‘The attoriey general 1 
departed ‘sharply from ‘the official 
euphemisms of the recurring piblic 
debate, He spoke of violence in the 
Interrogation’ celle, and brain dam- 
aê, and even death. He discl 

nothing not well documented by the 
world’s leading fhumai; rights 'orga- 
` nlzatione, Several of which havê 
long acclised Israel of torture, bùt 
:were' revolitlonary for û 
rian in his position. . RE 


‘TheStiin Bet, its chief told a group 
of Israeli reportere, missed the 
chance tû save lives because it hall 
been prevented fron uking suitably 

extreme forms of interrûgation." He 


COMMENT 
Stephen S. Rosenfeld 


sights set too low in Bosnia. 

It is riveted on the prospect 
of launching a process of local ac- 
commodatior and reconstruction. It 
should be zeroing iı on the compan- 
ion requirement to use the Bosnia 
opening to relieve the gathering 
strains in overall relations with Rus- 
sla and to create a new basis for Eu- 
ropean security andl stability. This is 
the true prize. 

It takes a leap to realize that what 
is being addreseecl is not just the 
peace of Bosnia but the shape and 
the "security architecture" of the new 
post-Cold War Europe. But those are 
the ultinnate stakes of the immediate 
project of arranging the proposed in- 
ternational peacekeeping mission. 

Full NATO participation is, of 
course, the core of this mission. The 
alliance, seeing an opportunity to 
partially redeem itself for its earlier 
evasions, iS now pursuing the pro- 
ject with vigor. NATO is also pleased 
to be receiving offers of volunteers 
from, amonıg others, its new "part- 
ners for peace" in central Europe. 

But the real catch would be Rus- 
sia. To enlist its substantial weight in 
puiting Bosnia back logether again 
would mark a first, huge and oppor- 
tune success for Rugsia, Europe and 
the United States in collaborating on 
a demanding security mission in the 
heart of Europe. A Russian role 
would point the way to solving or at 
least easing the major dispute going 
on over the expansion of NATO. It 
would open up new modes of Ccoop- 
eration in Europe as a whole. 

The United States, though com- 
milted to supply leadership, is lag- 
ging. It formally invites Russlan 
Participation in Bosnia but leaves 
the impressjon that the obstacles 
are insuperable and that NATO 
would just as soon do the job on its 
own. The Pentagon's responsibility 
for setting the terms of an American 
military operation appears to be 
crowding out tlie State Depart- 
ments responsibility to see the 
larger political picture, the one with 
Russia in it. The White House has a 
NATO focus that does not seem to 
extend to Moscow. ت‎ 

Granted, the problem of fitting a 
square Russia into a round NATO 
Peacekeeping hole Isn't | Pasy. 


1 HE UNITED STATES has its 


NE WEDNESDAY afternoon ih 

F August, the chief of Israels 

Shin Bet security service held a rare 

News conference and made a still 
rarer confession of failure, 


died in the August 21 explosion. 


blamed Attornëy General Michae 
Ben Yair for tying hls hafide, ا‎ 
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Why Europe had to 
give up its bad habits 


Yet by the autumn of 1992 — 
after the Danes voted against the 
Maastricht treaty, and the French 
nearly followed — it became obvi. 
ous to most of the players in the 
Brussels game that action had to be 
taken to make the deci 
process less remote. After more 
than a year of debate, the Council 
agreed a code of conduct promising 
“the widest possible access to docu: 
ments". It came into force early last 
year. I put in an application under 
the code asking for three sets of 
Council minutes and supporting pa- 
pers from Coreper, the committee 
of EU ambassadors that precooks 
the ministerial agenda. 

At the end of the month allowed 
under the code for reply, I received 
a letter from the Council Iibrarian 
responsible for the freecloın of infor- 
mation policy. Some documents 
from the Justice and Agriculture 
Councils were withheld “to protect 
the institution's interests in the con- 
Tidentiality of its proceedings". 

I uscd wı appeal procedure fo 
challenge this ruling. ln May 1944, a 
month after Ihe deaclline for reply, 
ıhe EU foreign ministers rejected 
the appeal. This was tlie decision 
trt linelecl U’ Council i 


juslificalion Kur refusing (o release i 


the dorumeıts was ıı catch-all clause 
in the cude of concluct tat alliwed il 
t0 wilhlıold anything in Uc inlerests 
of maiılaininy vonficlenutinlily. 


But lhe Council gave ua reason j 


for withholding these particular doc- 
uments. In facil, we later discovered 
Ihil there was n reason. In a panicky 
respinse lo ny tlemancls, the Cour 
cil lid down a blanket ban on tle 
disclosure of inıy minutes that might 
reveal national poinls of view, We 
knew (his from a leaked memo bY 
the Council's own legal service, 
which aclniitted thnt officials were 
sysleınalically refusing access. 


ROPOSALS were labled 10 
give mittdle-raııking officials 
the power lo decide which 

ministerial stalemenls could safe 

be released. Since lhe committee 
dealing with this malter was knowî 
in Brussels as tlle GAG — the 

Groupe Affaires Générales — the 

prospects for greater openness 

werc sounding bad. 

But help was at hand. The 
Guardian asked the European Par 
fiament and the governments ûl 
Denmark and the Netherlands — 4l 
strong supporters of openness ~ Î? 
intervene formally. We knew that 
such interventions at the European 
Court were normally limited to su” 
port for other member states Or 
institutions, but by lobbying we 8 
cured the help we wanted. 

The court found that the Jlegaly 
of the ban on disclosing minutes 
was so clear-cut that it did nat haê 
to examine the Guardian's more f6 
reachiug arguments that EU cit 
zens have a fundamental right 1® 


pean Convention of Human 


and practice in member stale 
seemed compelling, These arf 
ments will now inevitably be put & 


‘the 1996 intergovernmental conf | ' 
ence to review the Maastricht tres: |, : 


Tor our part, we are content het 
we have nudged the, debate it tê 
right direction and have eqtablishel 


.the first chapter. of EU law offre | 
darn of information. 


John Carvel reports on 
how the Guardlan won a 
famous victory over the 

EU's secrative legislators 


HE Guardian's knockout vic- 

tory at the European Court in 

Luxembourg last week will, 
we hope, have some salutary effect 
on our opponents, the Council of 
Ministers of the European Union. 
‘The Council is certainly the most 
powerful of the EU institutions, but 
there is no reason why it should 
continue to be the most secretive 
and arrogant. 

I brought the case as a private cit- 
izen and was supported by the 
paper as an interested party. We 
acted because we thought the Coun- 
cil behaved hyprocritically and uıı- 
lawfully when it denied us access to 
documents that should have been 
available under its freedom of infor- 
mation code. 

When I was posted to Brussels 
three years ago, I soon came to the 
conclusion that the Council oper- 
ated undler rules that were alien to 
the European clemocratic tradition, 
While preaching the virtis of 
iraısparency, it legislate belıind 
closed doors. On most workin 
clays ministers would fly in from 
Iheir national capitals to consider 
Jaws which, when passed, woulrl be 
binding on the EU's 350 million cili- 
zens. But the citizeııs wer nol al- 
lowed to know what was being dıne 
in their name. 

In London the Eurosveptics 
tendecl to rant against tlhe Eııripeiın 
Coınmission as if it were lo blanıe for 
everything that diminished national 
sovereignty. They got it wrong. The 
Comınission's job has always been 
10 propose new laws and adminisier 
existing ones. The real power to (le- 
cide whether legislation passes — 
and in what form — Jay with tlıe 
ministers of member states, subject 
to a little tinkering at the margin by 
the MEPs, To that extent the Coun- 
cil has operated like a parfiament, 
but — ualike all the parliaments of 
Europe — the legislative stages of 
its deliberation were confidentinl 
and without a verbatim transcript. 
Even the highly condensed minutes 
of decisions were classified. 

Of course, plenty of information 
was given out on what went on iı 
the secret legislative sessions. The 
latest drafts of directives were 
leaked systematically and national 
spokesmen descended periodically 
to spin their rival lines about how 
their ministers were having an ex- 
cellent influence. The journalists 
usually made a reasonable attempt 
at piecing together several sets of 
halftruths into more or less accu- 
rate reports, 

But the system ensured that a 
bedrock of unassailable fact was 


never available as of right to ihe citi- . 


zens. It. was never possible to state 
with absolute certainty that a partic- 
ular minister behaved in a particular 


, way. The people could never hold 


their representatives accountable, 
At the outset, this undemocratic 


‘syelem nıay have been unavoidable, 


The Treaty of. Rome was the result 
of a benevolent conspiracy by the 
élites of Burope to integrate their 
peoples to prevent them fighting an- 
other war. Treating legislation as if it 
was a form of secret diplomacy was 
a part of this paternalist approach, 


the clinching argument. The world is more compli- 
cated, and Asla particularly, US strategists are im- 
pressed by China's growing economy. They ate 
wary of aii assertive nationalism that now substi- 
tutes for socialism. They observe the symbolism of 
Mir Jliang’s inspection last week of a Chineae navy 
with ocean-going ambitions, They wonder if the old 
myth of “containing China might become 
anachronistic reality. 

The Chinese have their own complaints, Little 
credit is given to them for having played a reapon- 
sible role in the UN and improving relations with 
all thelr neighbours. They suspect the US may 
have decided to discourage a strong China. Some 
fear a break-up operation of the type which auc- 
ceeded againat the Soviet Union and that the US is 
tampering at the edges of ita understanding with 
China aver Taiwan. 

Many observers in both countries atlll believe 
that in the end neither can afford to be adver- 
sarles. But though the chance of irretrievable 
breakdown may be alim, it still exists, China could 
become a disturbing factor in the next US preal- 
dential electiona: Taiwan right push ita natural 
drift towards independence too far. There is alo a 
worrying lack of expertise in Washington. The core 
of professionals who ate, drank and slept China 
after the Nixon visit has been scattered. 

Both Washington and Beijing need to take ac- 
tion. US disquiet at Chinese human rights practice 
does not entitle Washington to move the goalposts 
over Taiwan. China should show greater trans- 
parency on military matters end take overdue 
steps to promote political ag well aa economic re- 
form. Above all, both slides should recognise the 
need for a stable relationship that cannot continue 
to veer between love and hate. 


Battling right up 
to the bell 


| ا‎ you were Michael Howard last week. 
You have been accused of lying to Parliament. 
Your normal frienda have abandoned you. The 
Daily Telegraph, in an editorial, has condemned 
you for a failure of leadership, concluding: “He 
cannot clalm credit for being tough unless he also 
accepts that the buck stops not with the director 
general lof prisons] but with hin.” The Times's 
columnists, Simon Jenkins and Willam Rees- 
Mogg, have been even crueller. In the words of 
Rees-Mogg: “A very political home secretary who 
is rather bad at politica.” The people closest to 
your office are openly criticising you: the prison di- 
rector you sacked, the acting priaon director, the 
chief inspector of prisons, the prison governors, 
and even anonymous civil servants. The other 
parts of the criminal justice syatera — the judiciary 
and probation service — are equally contemptu- 
ous. The official inquiry into the prison security, 
which you set up, has exposed the offeııce which 
you have always denied: your day-to-day interfer- 
ence in prison management. 

So how do you perform? The Opposition, which 
kicks off, claims to have a “smoking fax" and in- 
deed produces one: the confidential minutes of the 
meeting you had with the director general over the 
sacking: of the Parkhurat prison governor. They 
show beyond doubt the denials you have made 
about your interference in the sacking are false, 

So how do you perform? With trepidation, hesi 
tation, and a glimpse of guilt? Not a bit of it, if you 
are Michael Howard. There waa not a single mo- 
ment of hesitation, shame or gullt. Not a moment 
of self-doubt or uncertainty, The Home Secretary 
remained supremely self-confident and self-satis- 
fled, He sald he was going to enjoy the occasion, 
and enjoy the occasion he did. Self-evidentiy so. 
He smirked and smiled through the whole debate, 

Like many ideologues, Michael Howard has cre- 
ated his own reality. He bas subatituted hia own 
definition of reality for truth, It makes him psycho- 
logically impregnable. Even the mont damning 
questions — and he dodged one awkward one 
seven times last week —~ [eave him undaunted. By 
defining reality to fit his own view of eventa, he is 
indestructible: never needing to admit error or 
cven apologise for failure, ر‎ 

The row is not over yet. There is still the law auit 
initiated by Derek Lewis, the sacked director gen- 
cral, The courts will not be as supine as the back- 
bench Tories whose votes saved Mr Howard last 
week. The prison service and Mr Howard wil! re- 
ınan 1ocked in conflict, Meanwhile, a prisoner 
commits suicide every slx days. But the political 
distractions roll on with the prisoners forgotten. 
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The UN's rocky 
S5Oth birthday 


THE DEPARTURE of Willy Claes from Nato is 
more than an unfortunate accident at an incon- 
venient time. Jt la a necessary reminder that this 
organisation, though currently regarded as a more 
effective substitute in Europe for the United Nations, 
haa its own deep problems of identity, Ita role and 
firture are controversial even though it has, for the 
time belng, balled out the international community 
in Bosnla. It is by no means certain that Nato will 
aucceasfully square the circle by extending Ita 
acope into the former Soviet Union without antago- 
nialing the current occupants of the Kremlin. 

Meanwhile the prealdents and premiers gath- 
ered in New York Iast weekend for a fina] celebration 
of the UN'a ŠOth anniversary İn an atmosphere of 
even greater uncertainty than when the birthday 
party began in June, Now the talk is all of downsiz- 
ing and the selection of realistic tasks, The UN’s 
“failure” in Bosnia looms large; so does the 
clumsy pressure of the US Congress. Who would 
have imagined, in the false dawn of hope as the 
Wall collapsed that five years on the UN ideal 
wouicl be ao widely regarded as an illusion? Nation 
atates rule — and not juat the small ones that have 
sprung up in the interstices of the old world order, 
The lesson of Bosnia is not that the US and Nato 
atepped in because the international body could 
not live up to expectations. It is that the controlling 
powers never allowed the UN sufficient soldlera, 
materials, funds or authority to try. 

This lament is by now so obvious that many LIN 
officlals no longer bother to make it. The 
Secretary-Gencral himself seems to have given up 
irying. Last month he advocated replacing the UN 
peacekecpcrs with a multinational force whether 
or not a peace agrecment was achieved. Mr 
Boutron-Ghali now prefera to talk of new tasks for 
lhe UN auch as drugs, crime, the environment and 
migration, It is leas than four years since the 
Secretary-General tabled his “Agenda for Peace" 
with its vigorous proposals “to strengthen the UN’s 
capacity for preventive diplomacy, for peacemak- 
ing and for peacekeeping”, His proposals for 
armed forces to be assigned to the UN on a “pet- 
manent basis” and for greatly improved funding 

arrangcments have never heen properly debated, 
let afone put into practice. 

There is nothing wrong with a system of interna- 
tonal authorlty which licenses regional bodies to 
handle regional disputes. The problem ls that the 
regional bodies İn place are neither made for the 
Job nor owe primary allegiance to the UN. Nato’s 
Intervention in Boania is an ad hoc arrangement 
tbat may or may not succeed: we stlll have to work 
out what js the right sort of security organisation 
for a Europe extending to the Urala. 

Beyond these organisational questions Hes a 
more fundamental problem to be tackled iı New 
York. In the struggle for international peace, pre- 
ventlon is better than cure. Ambassador Mohamed 
Sahnoun — the former UN special representative 
in Somalia — has argued that auch disasters will 
only be avolded 1f the UN can tackle more effec- 
tively the underlying causes of Insecurity, The next 
50 years will surely see a rapid growth in environ- 
mental and population pressures which will form 
an even more explosive mix with resurgent nation- 
allsm. The world community will need much 
atronger institutions to anticipate and deal with a 
widening range of crises. This is the real future to 
be faced. 


Torn in the USA 


INO-US RELATIONS will seek to pick up a fal- 
tering rhythm this week when President 
Clinton mects President Jiang Zemin in New York. 
But the location tells the story. By American 
choice Mr Jiang is being kept at arm's length from 
the White House. This is more than the result of 
recurring disagreement over Talwan, trade and 
human rights. The dialogue has lost sight of the 
strateglc dimension which characterised the early 
years of their rapprochement, 
The Tinmanmen Square massacre is still deepl 
etched into US memories. Many Chinese — in- 
cluding those who were horrified by those events 
— atlil resent being lectured by the US on human 
rights, But the real problem ia that neither side 
can figure out what the other wants. The thaw of 
the 1970a may not have been based solely on a 
‘common anti-Soviet interest, but thia did provide 


Le Pen seeks 
apology 
for ‘slander’ 


Guy Porte In Marsellles 


RESH testimony ia casting 

new light on the desecration 
of a Jewish cemetery in Carpen- 
tras (Var) iu May 1990. It has 
also the Vaucluse sub- 
prefecture Lnto turmoil and 1s 
giving Jean-Marle Le Pen’s 
National Front an opportunity to 
go on the political offensive. 

Jean-Michel Tissot, the new 
pubhle prosecutor in Carpentras, 
believes the crime was locally in- 
atlgated rather than the work of 
the extreme right, which was 
thought to have been responsl- 
ble. Le Pen isa organising a 
“national gathering” in 
Carpentras on November 1 1 to 
demand anı apology from the 
government for the “conspiracy” 
against his party. 

Madeleine Germon, the widow 
of Félix Germon, aged 80, 
whose body was taken oul of its 
gruve on the night of the descern- 
lion, a week after it was buried, 
is certain ahe kııows what really’ 
happened. “Many people know 
the truth," ahe says, “They 
should now speak up." 

Clues pointing to a youthful 
prank, which were followecl up 
at the start of the inquiry, were 
soon dismissed inı favour of po- 
litical motivea. The testimony 
recently given by Sylvie Mottes, 
aged 18 at the dme of the İinci- 
dent, has now revived the origi- 
mal lîne of inquiry. 

Mottes, questioned by the po- 
lice on August 28, and later by 
an iıveatiga maglatrate on 
September 12 and October 13, 
sald a group of young people 

from the town desecrated the 
cemetery during a session of 
gruesome role-playing. 

The young woman, who as a 
girl hung around with the 
teenagers ln question, did not 
herself take part in the desecra- 
tlon, but got the story from 
friends at her former achool, She 
BAys six youngsters were in- 
volved. Their names have been 
bandied about in Çarpentras for 
a long tlme and they are said to 
be from the town’s haute bour- 


The witness haa filled in the 
details of the game the young 
were playing, alleging 
that all tlie participants were 
under the influence of drugs, 
She also Hinks thıenı to sexual 
practices involving adults and 
chikirenı, as well as the death of ' 
a schoolgirl, Alexandra Berrus, 
found unconscious outside her 
home in May 1992. The publlc 
prosecutor considers the state- ' 
xments “worthy of interest”. . - 
: The National Front has been 


young woman's family, Le Pen 

said he would spéali publicly on 
November 11.,. i . 
“They have Hed to the French . 
people about the Carpentras In- ' 
cident,” said the National - `. 

Fronta Bruno Mégret. “The gov- 


ernment muat apologise for the . 


Hea it has spread.” -. 
(October 19) 
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Uranium sales put Australia on the spot 


Florence de Changy in Sydney 


monthly Socialist Alternative, “but 
the o ED has already 
. earn illion exporting yellow- 
which restricted the working of ura- | August 4 that it was prepared to | cake all over the worl, 4 
: nium deposits to three mines. One | terminate the contract. For its part, the dockers' union 
é A SSOON as the resumption of | of the mines was exhausted five “Nice move, but we're not playing Î has begun delaying shipments of 
the French nuclear tests was | years ago. The other two produced Î along with that," a senior civil ser- j uraniunı, and this has prompted the 
announced, we pointed out that | 2,632 tonnes of uranium in 1994. yant in Canberra said at the time. | French ambassador to inform the 
there wasn't the least connection be- The 272 tonnes of uranium that | For its part, ERA has warned that if | Australian government that if 
tween the tests and the uranium | ERA sells to France every year goes | the Australian government stopped j uranium shipments continued to be 
we're selling to France, sald Philip | to the French public power utility, | the sales to France, it would claim delayed, France would consider’ call- 
Shirvington, managing director of | EDF. Australia is the major partner | compensation. ing off the contract. 
Energy Resources of Australia | in ERA, holding 75 per cent of its Canberra finds Itself caught be- While some activists are sus- 
(ERA), one of the country’s two ura- Î stock. European stockholders (in- | tween what it would Hike to do and pected of taking advantage of the 
niıım producers. cluding France's Cogedim with 7.5 | what it can do. At the Labor Party | anti-nuclear mood to win votes for 
Yet the subject has sparked a | per cent) have 14.5 per cent, and the | congress in New South Wales early | the antiuranium cause, one mining 
sharp debate in the country. The Japanese 10.5 per cent. this month, the prime minister, Pal | industrialist has pointed out that the 
left-wing section of the Australian Under a contract signed in 1988, | Keating, obtained a unanimous vote | government “cannol afforel lo in- 
Labor Party, the Australian Council j which ends in 2001, France buys the | for a motion condemning all future | dulge in too much posturing and run 
of Trade Unions, democrats and | uranium at a price above market | sales of uranium to France. It was a | the risk of alarming other big cus- 
green parties have turned uranium | rates. The Australian foreign minis- Î purely symbolic gesture, for the cur- | tomers like Japan". 
sales to France into an issue. Polls | ter, Gareth Evans, lıas poluted out | rent contract has so far not been With demand rising in Asia, major 
show that 75 per cent of the public | that France would save up to A$40 | callecl into question. reserves preserved for the moment 
oppose the sales, millon (£19 million) by buying the This is not enough to satisfy the | and a market price that appears to 
Although Australia has 30 per | uranium at world market prices. environmental lobbies, which are | be firming, the future of Australian 
cent of the world's uranium stocks, it Confronted by the qualms of pub- | castigating the government's “hypo- | uranium seenıs assured, Whatever 
has only a 10 per cent share of the in- | lic opinion in Australia and given the | crisy" ancl pressing Canberra to call | the outcome of the next federal elec 
ternational market. Total production | high price at which it is buying Aus- | off the sales, tions, the “three mines" policy will 
is controlled by lhe "three mines" | tralian uranium, France preempted “Keating described the first test | have to be reviewed or easel. 
policy that Lahor adopted in 1984, | reactions by indicating as early as | as stupid," notes the nuilitant (October 18) 


Haiti strives to prove 
itself a democracy 


Jean-Michel Carolt 
In Port-au-Prince 


reınovel a major impecliment to 
democracy. But will the new Haitian 
——__ | police force, trained by American, 
HE flood of Haitian boat peo- | Canadian and French instructors be 
ple that United States off j in a position to maintain law and 
cials dreaded has subsided. | order after the blue helmets leave? 
The US coastguard has rounded up Î So far, 1,500 newly trained police- 
fewer refugees in the past year than | men have been deployed in tlıe capi- 
it did in a single day at the height of j tal. The figure is expected to reach 
the exodus in the summer of 1994. | 5,000 by next February. 
The White House sees this as an en- Other signs of the successful 
dorsement of the policy that allowed | transition to democracy are that 
Haiti's elected president, Jean- | public protests are tolerated and po- 
Bertrand Aristide, to return to Haiti | litical opponents are no longer 
and restore democracy. afraid to criticise the government. 
President Bill Clinton shares the | Journalists are not censored. How- 
success with the UN peacekeepers | ever, the national radio and televt 
who took over from the US troops j sion service, which is managed by 
just over six months ago. The depar- | the informetion minister, Henri- 
ture of the UN contingent, planned | Claude Ménard, is having difficulty 
for next February, will test whether İ adapting to open debate, During the 
or not Haiti's young democracy has | summer parliamentary election 
managed to take hold. 1 campaign, for example, the state 
Shortly before the celebration of jİ media crudely tilted İn favour of the 
the first anniversary of Aristide’s re- | Lavalas coalition supported by 
turn, the Republican senator Robert | Aristide. 
Dole mounted anı attack to stop aid “Our great challenge is to show 
to the island. Dole, who is a cand | that the country is governable,” 
date for the presidency, attacked | sail Gérard Pierre Charles, 
both what he said were attempts to | founder and ideologue of the 
set up a one-party system and the Î Lavalas Political . Organisation 
political killings masterminded by a | (OPL), which controls parliament. 
“member of the government head- | Parliamentary and local govern- 
ing a death squad”. „ | ment elections have.not helped to . د‎ ٤ : 
“In private, everybody is begging | clear the political atmosphere, The | former prime minister, René Préval; | have to cope with an economic situ- 
us to stay on after February, includ- Î opposition took advantage of irreg- Î a loyal supporter in foreigu affairs, | atlon that is far from easy, despite 
ing members of the anti-Aristide | ularities in the first round of voting | Claudette ‘Werleigh; and s distant | international aid, and willinherit the 
middle class who have never.made | to try to discredit the country’s first j relative of the presldent, Jean-Marie | prickly question of privatisation, i 
s0 much money,” conflded.an off | electoral .test since returning to | Chérestal, who ia in charge ofinter- | : The prime minlster;. Smiarck 
cial of the UN mission in Haiti. . democracy, : national co-operation. ج‎ Michel, who has been severely criti 
As a result of the crisle in Bosnla For the first time, voters did not Despite public calls to stay in of- | cised by the Lavalas spokesman and 
and the UN’s financial difficuitieş, it | respond to Aristide's call and-stayed | fice for another three years, Aristide | the people around Aristide; ig the 
has had to cut back on peacekeep- | away in droves from the two elec- Î has declared that he wants to step | strongest advocate of privalsing 
operations. Clinton. haa, how- | tions that dragged on more than | down in February. He has made | public-enterprises and dolng a deal 
ever, expreased the hope that UN | three months, 2 this promise to Clinton and it is a de- Î with the International Monetary 
forces remain in Haiti “until demo- | With only a few weeks to go be- | cision that can only help-him. It will | Fund (IMF). His fate has become a 
cracy triumphs”, an implicit sugges | fore the presidential election due to | endorse him as the founder of Hait- | test case ‘for - the + international 
tlon that it hagn't done so yet. : : Î be held in December, no creditable Î jan: democracy and, at the same Î comunity. . * ۰. cu. 
The most striking improvement | candidate. has come forward. And | time, he can continue to exercise an If Aristide keeps ‘him, . he, will 
during the past year has been | leading opposition figures have cast | influence through his succesgor. strengthen the hand of the privatls- 
human rights. The daya of sum- | doubts on the impartiality of the No one doubts he wil rin again | ation lobby, If lıe accepts his reslg- 
mary exeçutions and torture are | electoralcounci. . | İafive yearë' time, If he is succeseful Î nation, the ‘president will feed 
over. The policy of national reconcil | Nobody knows which carididate | then, he will preside over the cere- | rumoura that his‘ advisers are. se- 
lation that Mr Aristide is pursulng | Aristide wil endorse. The-namês of | monies marking the bicentenary'of | cretly encolraging protests against 
has put an end to acts of vengeance. |. several potential presidential heirs | Haiti's independence in 2004. privatisation and the IME. 
The dismantling of the army has Î are being mentioned — Aristlde's | Meanwhile, his successor will (October 19) 
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Cycel Warning 
the modern period — there are 
ا‎ many star players: Kafka, Broch, 
TESTAMENTS BETRAYED Musil, Faulkner, Hemingway, Gome- 
An Essay In Nine Parts browicz and several more. Similarly, 
By Milan Kundera there are expert and illuminating 
Translated from the French comments (with musical examples) 
by Linda Asher on the first halfgame of music fronı 
HarperCollins, 280pp, $24 ` the early polyphonists to Bach; on 
: the second half, where the concern 
ILAN KUNDERA's self | is mostly with the innovations of 
styled “Egsay in Nine | Beethoven and Chopin's timeless 
Parts," Testaments Be- | terseness; and on the overtime, 
trayed, is an intelligent reader's de- j where — after fine examinations of 
light and a conscientious reviewer's | Janacek and Stravinsky-Berg, Bar- 
headache, Even those familiar with | tok, Schoenberg, Webern, Satie, 
the novelists previous essay in |j Debussy, and Poulenc alao get the 
seven parts, The Art Of The Novel, | nod. 
will be dazzled afresh by this ex- The relationship between litera- 
panded traveraal of much the same j ture and music proves mutually rev- 
territory, but with numerous side | elatory, even as it provides a nice 
trips. That the concerns are similar | counterpoint to Kundera’s struc- 
should be no surprise: Kundera’s | ture. Kundera also brings in the fine 
mind is like a hurricane circling fu- İ arts, history, philosophy (Nietzsche 
riously around the same center, | and Heidegger figure prominently), 4 
while slowiy progressing in unpre- | and much political observation 


dictable directions. 

Although the nine parts have 
vaguely unifying heade, these, like 
the overarching title, Testaments 
Betrayed, only dimly convey the 
startling, hilarious, and provocative 


based on bitter personal experlence. 
He is that fine and endangered 
species, the true man of letters who 
can roam unconfined across all the 
arts, and beat the experts at thelr 
own game. In America, only Ed- 


2 ار ا‎ ٤ 
Rising to the challenge: Gore Vidal's account of his first 39 years may be the best book of his career s0 far 


The World, the Flesh and Vidal 


goings-on in this book that refuses | mund Wilson and Lionel Trilling | Jonathan Yardl lic provocation make splendid sto- | — oh, slie was so big —~ stark naked 
containment in any category, the- Î fully qualify, but even they mostly 9 ries, while laboring away in one's of- | too — from the bedroom, to say thal 
matic or stylistic, and scorns all | on the literary side; ambidextrously, | PALIMPSEST fice nakes no story at all. the president was dead, so Marlene 


AMemoir 
By Gore Vidal 
Random House. 435pp. $27.50 


rules — even selfimposed ones. 
The work is not a cohesive theory 
or historical demonstration (thouglı 
it encompasses some of that as 
well), but an almost aphoristic dis- 
play of elegance, mordancy, and 
mind-dilating insights. These come 
at you at the relentless pace of a 
vîdeo game but, once lodged In your 
brain, defy uprooting. The method 
— if that is the word for such in- 
spired improvisation — is the Which is not to say that thie mul- 
aperçu (often a dazzling epiphany), | tifarlous screed against the morallz- 
the maxim (always perfectly chis- | ing and sentimentalizing of art is 
eled}, and the epigram (as biting as Î without its little flaws. Thus Kun- 
it ia cherishabte). What a quandary j dera, like so many artists, brooks no 
for the scrupulous reviewer who | competition among the living, and 
feels morally compelled to quote | so praises only such lesser talents 
several passages from almost every | as Rushdie, Fuentes, Vancura and 
one of 280 pages! Chamoiseau, whose work his own 
All right. The ostensible subject | easily outdistances, He is also a bit 
ls the variety of artistic betrayals: | cavalier about details. ا‎ 
how writers and composers have Thus he refers to his beloved 
been misunderstood, misrepre- | Janacek's Mladi (Youth) .aş the. Sex- 
sented, even sabotaged by their | tet for Wind Instruments, though 
very friends, followers and col- | the composer called it a suite, He 
leagues. This applies powerfully to | complains of not finding, in 1992, 
the sentimentallzation of Kafka by | Janacek's Amarus on CD, though 
Max Brod; to the edulcoration, the | Supraphon brought it out in.1985, al- 
sweetening, of Janacek's music by | beit together with a work by Mart- 
his own disciples and cloddish con- | inu, whom he does. not seem to 
ductors, to the attempt of the con- | appreciate. 

ductor, Ernest Ansermet to fiddle د‎ 

with his friend Stravinsky’s music, GAIN, he says Janacek 
and’ the incomprehension of same caught his fatal cold chasing 
by such a politically prejudiced mu- ®. after his beloved’s “children” 
sicologist as the mighty Theodor | straying in the woods; actually, it 
Adorno; to the autobiography- | was only the oldest son. He attrib- 
oriented misreadings of Heming- | utes the saying, “truer than the 
ways work by an overzealous | truth” to Hemingway, though it 
acaderilc biographer; and to poor | stems from Anatole „Frances Le 
translations of Kafkas writings. | Jardin d'Epicure. He rightly prefers 
Other instances of interference — Î Musll's fiction to his essays, but 


in both music and literature, only 
Charles Rosen, Ned Rorem and 
Robert Craft, though their emphasis 
is chiefîy musical. Yet ıo one can 
match the resonance of Kundera's 
style. And because Kundera's poly- 
dextrousness (as it were) spews up 
so nmıany quotable quotes, rather 
than shortchanging it, I throw in the 
towel and say: Go check it out for 
yourselves, 


In truth those four decades con- | .. . To watch Capote's face as he 
tain the raw material for a far longer | added detail afler detail was to ob- 
book than the quite long one Vidal j serve tle raw crealive process in all 
has written. He was the child of a | its primal fury." 
stupendously dysfunctional amily; ‘This is Vidal at his most (levaslat 
the grandson of a flamboyant sena- | ing, connoisseurs of whiclı will find 
tor, Thomas Pryor Gore of Okla- | enough in Pnlimpsest to satisly if 
homa, and the stepbrother-in-law of | not fully slake their thirst, Yet be- 
a president, John Fitzgerald | neath the brilliantly brittle surface 
Kennedy; he had a voracious homo- | under which Viclal is at tines con 
erotic appetite that led him, by age | tent to coant, Palimpsest (leals with 
25, to “ınore than a thousand sexual | more serious malters. ‘The degree 
encounters"; he moved among liter- | to which Vidal is haunted by family 
ary high-fliers, making (riends | las long been clear [rom his per- 
and/or enemies of Teunessee | sonal essays, but lıcre lıe leaves no 
Williams and Anais Nin and Tru- | doubt that the scars lıe received at 
man Capote and Paul Bowles ancl in- | the hearth were dee and ineradica- 
numerable others, about whom he | ble. His father, of whom he Was 
collected delicious and sometiınes | foncl, “was restless, curious, inven 
vicious anecdotes; he wrote Lwu | tive," and inconsistently altentive. 
popular plays (“The Best Man” and | His mother, whoın le hated, WAS 
“Visit to a Small Planet”), many tele- j mean, vindiclive, avaricious 
vision shows and movies, and nearly | selfisl — iıı a word, “rouble.” 
won election to Congress A8 a 
Democrat in a New York districl 
notorious for its harci-artericd genuinely loved only one 
Republicanism. person, Jinuny Trimble, 4 SL 

How this came to pass İs told with | Albans schoolmate witlı whom he 
Vidal's customary fluidity but with | had several boyish sexunl encoun” 
his malicious, or catty, side some- | ters and who was killed, at age 19% 
what subdued. Still, temptation can- | on Iwo Jima. In con 1 
not always be resisted. Thus we | Jimmy Trimble from the remove of 
have this glimpse of Tennessee | more than half a century, Videl 18 4 
Williams, to whom Vidal was de- | onc with Keats, contemplating his 
voted and whom he called the Glori- | Grecian urn and a love “For ever 
ous Bird: “TI have just recalled | warm and still to be enjoyed,/ For 
‘Tennessee's averslon to sex with | ever panting and for ever young.” 
other writers or, Indeed, with intel | As Vidal puts it: “J had wanted tore 
lectuals of any kind. ‘It.is most dis- | create him through memory, the iF 
turbing. to think that the head | timate possession as well as (he last 
beside you on the pillow might be | memorial. But tombs are..best٬ left 
thinking, too,’ said the Bird, who | shut" EEN 
had a gift for selecting fine bodies 


HE “earliest meaning of 
palimpsest,” Gore Vidal re- 
minds us at the outset of this 
memoir, is “Paper, parchment, etc., 
prepared for writing on and wiping 
out again, like a slate." This, as he 
says, “is pretty much what my kind 
of writer does anyway. Starts with 
life; makes a text; then a re-vision — 
literally, a second seeing, anı after- 
thought, erasing some but not all of 
the original while writing something 
new over tlhe first layer of text." 
Thus we have the title of the book 
Vidal for years said he would never 
write. He thought for a while of call- 
ing it “A Tissue of Lies" — indeed 
that could serve as the generic title 
for all memoirs — but chose instead 
one that reflects both his own habits 
as a writer and the ways in which 
memory shapes and reshapes as 
the years pass and one's perspective 
changes. It is a good choice. Vidal 
has risen to it with what may well be 
the best book of his long, erratic 
and interesting career. 
Palimpsest is the story not of 
Vidal's entire life — he turned 70 
this month — but of its first 39 
years. This may seem at first glance 
a characteristically contrary cutting- 
off point, but it is exactly the right 
place to stop. As Vidal came to the 
end of his fourth decade he also 
closed off the most public period of 
his life, during which he had been a 
successful playwright, a habitue of 
Hollywood and a marginal figure in 


IDAL stents, indeed, lo have 


religious, political, or merely be- | might not so condescend to the lat- | Democratic Party politics. In the | attached to heads usually filled with 
nighted — crop up sporadically, but | ter had be really read them. Yet | mid-ٌ60s he walked away from all. | the bright confetti of lunacy.” Then 
are less compelling. : such minor blemishes should not | that and returned to “what I ked to | there was Truman Capote, to whom | fancy than in fact; this seems:true 


‘A more useful schema js pro | give us pause, least of all in Linda Î do,” writing novels, “even though it 
vided by the author's division of the j Asher's highly readable translation | had been clear to me for quite some 
. (alas, not entirely free from seman- |. time that the novel as an art form — 
‘tic and grammatical errors). much legs diyersion — was af no 
. Finally, Kundera's insights go be- | great interest to the public at large 
yond his immediate subjects tû con- | and of too great an interest to acade- 
cern themselves with existential | mics in pursult of theqry.” 5 
iasues ùf interest to everyone, Tes- | ` However. one may-feel about the . 
taménts Betrayed is to be sayored j fruits of Vidal's novelistic, endeav- 
aph hy paragraph. and should | ors, what is indisputable is that his . 
`Î not be borrowed, from frlends: or | life lost much .of the memoirist’s. 
lending librarleg. Rather — even if | stock in trade— prurient interest. 
yolı have to borrow, beg, or steal the | once he went back to fils desk. A 
‘| money It riust .be purchaşed, .Î keen student of storytelling, Vidal; 
Î read, pondered and argued with in | knows, though he dogs not mention 
the tiatgiûe. And frequently regal... 4t here, that private turmojl afd pub-.. 


Vidal was not devoted: when Vidal writes about a boy who | 

“The instant lie was Truman's art | now is nıore a creature of memory 
form, small but, paradoxically, .au- ٤ 
thentie. One could . watch the 
process. A famous name would be 
mentioned. The round pale fetus 
fate would: suddenly register a sort 
of tic,. as. lf a. switch had been. 
thfown. Eleanor. Roosevelt, Ol, I 
know her Intimatelyl I was with her 


that “the first human happiness thet 
I had. ever encountered” has Bu’ 
tained Vidal over the years; pub, 
acknowledgement of this may n 
1 - have .- ey, it strlkés' 

en Panka ر‎ she aed him j poignant noke hd all bis Cia and 
you kov, and of course she was in | clamorrto- which Vidal. has accl#* 
love with. Marlene, In fact, she-and | tor seems out of char’ 
. Marlene. and TI. were together in . jer Pa ees ا و و‎ 
ر‎ suite at the: Pierre when, 

suddenly; Eleanor: came; rushing in 


لهم رر وتار ي . 


FINANCE 23 
In Brief 


ERGER fever continues to 

grip America’s banka as 
BankAmerica and NadonsBank, 
two of the largest In the country, 
are rumoured to be negotiating. 
Together they would create the 
largest bank in the US, with 
combined assets of $423 billlon 
and branches stretching from 
coaat to coast. 


OSHIHIDE Iguchi, the man 

at the centre of the Dalwa 
Bank scandal, has pleaded guilty 
in to conspiracy charges relating 
to a $1.1 bifllon loas from unau- 
thorlsed trading. 


I NTEL, the world’s targcst chip 
manufacturer, 1s to spend 
more than §3 billion on building 
new semi-conductor plants in 
Ireland and Israel. 


USSIA'S exploration com- 

pany, Lukalfl, has been given 
additional rights in the develop- 
ment of the Azerhaljan oilflelda 
In a diplomatic move to encour- 
age Moscow to agree to politl- 
cally sensitive §8 billion 
offahore production plana by a 
consortium of the world’s 
biggest oll companica led by 
British Petrolcunmı. 


HE POUND plunged to its 

lowest level against the mark 
for five months after political 
Jitters across Europe accelerated 
the headlong flight into the 
German currency. 


B RITISH Airways 1a ta 
demand milllons in compenr 
satlon from Boeing for late deliv. 
ery on a $3.5 billion order for 
new 777 alrllners. 


HE chairman of British 

Alrwaya, Slr Can Marahall, 
1a aet to become the next presi. 
dent of the CBI. He is expected 
to succeed the current president 
in May 1996. 


. LOYD’S of London la putting 
pressure on the five main 
clearing banks to contribute to its 
proposed £3 billion compensa ' 
ton package for loas-making 0 
Namea by dealing lediently with 
Names who are having difflcul- : 
ties with their bank guarantees. 
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rector of BFS. The CAD has pro- 
ferred no charges, but lawyers say 
the report's findings — that Mr Bax 
gave Îalse evidence under oath and 
failed to meet statutory obligations of 
due diligence under Singapore's 
Companies Act — provide possible 
grounds for prosecution, "If the di- 
rectors wilfully shut their eyes, that 
act is culpable in itself.” a senior Sin- 
gapore lawyer noted. "Tey could 
bring him la courl naw." 

Legal action against Mr Norris ancl 
other UK-based former Barings man- 
agers will be more difficult. Although 
Mr Norris was a director of BFS and 
therefore as liable for breaches of 
fiduciary duty as Mir Bax, lawyers say 
Conpanies Act offences are not on 
the schedule of extraditable offences 
between Britain and Singapore. The 
CAD will accordingly need more elu- 
sive evidence linking UK-based staff 
to Penal Code offences, This is where 
Mr Leeson's role as a potential state 
witness becomes an object of par ticu- 
lar interest. 

“Nick ia vital to the CAD,” one 
lawyer suggests. “They are walting 
for a link, and Leeson is the link. If 
he gives evidence againat them then 
those guys İn London are in trou« 
ble." But Singapore must wrap up 
the prosecution of Mr Leeson be- 
fore they can enlist hig services as8 
state witness. 

The CAD is understood to have 
had general discuasions on Mr Lee- 
son's case, including possible plea 
bargaining, with his Singapore 
lawyer John Koh, himself a former . 
CAD deputy. director. But no de- 
talled discussion is likely until Mr 
Leeson, decides whether to push 
ahead with his appeal against extra- 
dition from Germany, due for sub- 
mission early next month. 
® The Institule of Chartered Ac- 


' countants last week asked its inveg- 
.Hegtorsa to decide if there are 


grounds for ‘disciplinary action 
agalnst ay members or member 


by the SFA, of being “fit and proper" 
to work in the securities industry, 

As a result of the Singapore re- 
port the SFA has been able to move 
its investigation into a far more ag- 
gressive phase. It has established a 
team of four enforcement officers tO 
go through the evidence, and al- 
ready has substantial interviews 
with Mr Norris and other London- 
based former Barings executives, 

The one possible brake on the 
SFA's work İs that any disciplinary 
steps it takes have to be strongly 
enough based to stand up to the 
prospect of a judicial review, Never- 
theless, the UK securities regula- 
tors now believe there is enough 
red meat in the Singapore/Price 
Waterhouse report for them to 
make their civil disciplinary deci 
sions before the end of this year, 
The file may also end up back in the 
hands of the Serious Fraud Office. 

The Singapore inspectors, on 
whose work UK inquiries now 
partly depend, were confronted 
from the start by British establish- 
ment fear "bordering on paranoia" 
about where their inquiry was lead- 
ing them. The British nightmare 
seems to have been that they had 
set out to clear Simex and “do a 
number" on the Bank. 

Singapore's report, while explic- 
itly declining to draw a firm conclu- 
sion on Barings' .managenıent 
motiveş, also .givea hints of more 
than mere concealment. These will 
now be of central Interest to the 
white-collar crime ‘busters in the. 
Singapore Finance Ministry’a Com- 
mercial, Affairs Division (CAD), 
which is studying possible prosecu- . 
tions of top Barings managers. 

. The CAD appears to be wasting no 
time on the case, Director Lawrence. 
Ang cut short a press conference the 
morning after the release'of lhe gov- 
ernment report to go into talks with 
former Barings Securities’ . Singa-. 
. regional. director James 


ra3a 


e puts the Bank to shame 


regulator, the Securities Futures 
Authority, which has sweeping pow- 
ers lo fine transgressors in the mar- 
ketplace and to remove licences to 
work in the City of London, has 
reached broadly this conclusion. 

The SFA found very little in the 
Bank of England report to encour- 
age İt to take regulatory action 
against such key players as Barings’ 
chief executive, Peter Norris, and 
its senior manager in Singapore, 
James Bax, “We didn't do anything 
until we saw the Bank of England 
report." one senior regulatory 
source has notecl, “When we saw it 
we couldn do anything either, Il 
didn't say anything which pointed to 
individuals other than Leeson." 

The Singapore/Price Waterhouse 
report is a different kettle of fish. 
The securities market regulators 
from the Securities Futures Author- 
ity have descended upon İt like a 
pack of wolves, The allegations, ac- 
cusations and sharply-drawn infer 
ences in the report suggest that 4 
group of Barings executives —~ 
among them Peter Norris and James 
Bax — failed to meet the test, set up 


0 
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Singapor 


Nick CummiIng-Bruce 
in Singapore and 

Alex Brummer in 
London on City reaction 
to the Barings report 


OMMENTS by the Bank of 

England governor, Eddie 

George, from Kuala Lumpur 
last week, to the effect that Singa- 
pore's report on Barings’ collapse 
“ls very much consistent with the 
Bank of England's own report", 
tlrew snorts of incredulity from Sin- 
gapore's financial community. 

If he or others believe that, one 
analyst remarked acidly, the report 
has failed iıı its mission. 

But like others in Singapore, thig 
analyst assumed that Mr George 
was concerned mainly with keeping 
up appearances. Naturally, the gov- 
ernor Would be reluctant to echo 
the Singapore view —~ that the Price 
Waterhouse inspectors appointed 
by the Singapore government, de- 
spite obstruction from the Bank and 
Barings' administrators, had pro- 
duced a more professional, pene- 
trating critique of the events that 
brought down the Barings Group. 

The Bank's investigators appear 
never to have approached their task 
with the same enthusiasm as their 
counterparts iıı Singapore. “There 
Was a senge at that tine that the 
Bank of England was just wheeling 
people in and saying 'tell us what 
you know about Barings'," a source 
close to the London investigation 
said. “There was a lack of faith in 
the process, a feeling that this 
wasnt going anywhere.” Indeed, 
the speed, spirit and determination 
with which the Singapore regulators 
moved to tidy up their markets in 
the wake of the Barings calamity 
has been remarkable, 

While he UK's Serious Fraud Of- 
fice hesitated over whether there 
should be a Barings investigation at 
all, the Singapore financial police 
loved skilfully to prepare 4 con- 
Vincing Case to extradite Mr Leegon 
from Frankfurt. The Singapore se- 
curities authorities last week fired 

3 Futures about $6.95 million 
for failing to follow the correct pro- 
cedures, And the Price Waterhouse 
inspectors’ report, under the Singar. 


Pore Companies Act, provided a, | 


more convincing account of the 


events which led to Nick Leeson's 


losses a8 a financial trader, 

outsider comparing the 
Structure and tone of the UKs 
of Banking Supervision re- 
Port and that from Singapore could. 
NOt but be impressed by the con- 
tasts between the two accounts, 

rather than the similarities. : 
În fact Britain's main markets 


TOOT Bax and Simon Jones, the finance di- | firme concerning the Barings affair. 
۹ . ıl ê ة 1 و‎ 
1 ا ر د‎ A Î jails are largely free of harass- 
Changi awaits: arrival of Nick Leeson peel 
E AL E کر ر ت‎ . | . Onremand, Mr Leeson would. 
Nick Cumming-Bruce searchllghts silhouetted against | into a“King Rat”concentratlon | getoutof hia cell for two hours’ ' 
F : . ' the sky, before hia transport | camp for allied prisoners by the ,. |. afternoon and be elglble to 
| AND when he returne to awings under thë turrétêd maln ` | Japanese: . .',., recelve a vlaltyr every weekday, - 
Singapore, Nick Leeson will gat of a. legend of the colonial But the cells or a maxlraum 
e a very different route to the Î era and Japanese ocaupptlon,. ; .| secyrity prisoner like Mr Leeson 
e he knowe so well, . .:. . Mr Leeson will not Be,crush- , Î allow none ofeven the most: .: 
0 ,Peeling off the highway into ing centlpedes for bjs dinner in. . | baslc home comforts he would . ,Î (¢ 
ql IY, lined with trees and some Paplllon-style tropical hell- | have expected in a British jal. .., 
RJ jC € wlll within minutes holê, but local lawyers agree that. |. Lawyers say he will share a . 
nd himself behind the forbld- | the conditlons for Chang's ` celf'of perhaps 7 sq' metres witli 
lng grey concrete walls of a Î "1,700 pribonerë ay still come four to slx other prisoners, an 
muim um security prison: ۰ :.- | as something ofa shock to a . , will şleep on a mat on the floor, 
(When he arrives at Changl, Mr] ‘weaterner.:. . :' “| ' ,,,,... | Nor do prisoners have acçena to,,:.| . 
n might just have time to. .. |... Behind Changi’s dan any television or padlo in fhelr. .., „| he did 
Ra glance at the.white. . .. i | 7-metre:grey concrete walls, lit- . Î cella, Jtuat o books and perhapa, 
Ard-towera on the corner with. | :tle remains of the bi bullt’'' ahemiaper, Tf tiére ls any. 
¢. ting Gurkha sentrlea and | under British rule and turned ` . | solatlon it ld that Slngjspote’ 
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again she was refused a vişa, 
Aragun then wrote to Leonid Brezt, 
nev and the matter was sorted out. 
Pelit was authorised to travel 1o 
Moscow and teach her the part. The 
premiere took place at the Palais 
cles Sports in Paris in 1973, 

Then came Plisetskaya's firat en 
counter wilh Bêéjar't. She wanted !o 
dance Ravel's Bolero that she had 
seen performed at the Dubrovnik 
festival. She yol her way. Béjart also 
choreographed two new ballets for 
her, Isadora and Ledin. 

Plisetskaya wus Uen 50. She am 
nounced her intenlion to keep on 
daucing until she was 100, s0 she 
could make up for her years of re 
striction. From lhat point on, she 
wrote her own ballets, to music by 
Shcheclrin and with costumes by 
Pierre Cardin. “I am not a choreogra 
pher, 1 am a performer. But if l allo» 
myself to be guicled by my imagina 
tion and the chronology of a story, Î 
find the steps that can bring it to life." 

She choreographecl Anna Karer 
ina, Lady With A Little Dog and Tlie 
Seagull, “Chekhov was such a po 
etic genius, Fle succeecled in captur- 
ing his period marvellously. In my 
opinion, the kintl of people he de 
scribecl werê an absolute disaster. 
They ..." Here, Pliselskaya's lrans 
lator hesitatecl a moment, "They... 
shal on the revolution, Wilh lheir 
airy-falry manners, problems of 
communication and suicidal medi 
acrily, hey allowed the really tough 
#uys 10 have their uw way, So | imu 
talucl their grancl vacuous airs in my 
chorvography." 


HE ADOPTED a pose, plac 
ing a hand on lıer forehcad 
and pulling on an exaggerat 

exlly anguished expression. But she 
dicl not laugh. She is pained by the 
predicament of her country, “which 
is sinking deeper and deeper into 
anarchy", 

Plisetskaya had vitriolic com 
ments to make about all the leading 
figures of the Soviet Union. 
Khrushchev was a “blini-faced tsar 
who stank of vodka" and who 
peered atl her body Hke 4 horse 
trader and saicl, pouting with disa 
pointmnent, “Ou stage you're tall and 
imposing. In real life youre a 
skinny as a chicken." 

She was equally scathing about 
Brezhnev and his stupidity, the KGB 
boss Aleksandr Shelepin, Nikolai 
Bulganin and Anastns Mikoyan. She 
denounced the fact Lat a class WAS 
created at the Bolshoi speclally for 
Gorbachev's granddaughter. 

She had mordant remarks, t00, lo 
make about other compatriots, 
as Serge Lifar, Marc Chagall and 
Nadia Léger, who so loved 
up stories. 

“On November 28, 1 shell cele 
brate my 70th birthday by dancing 
Kurozuka on the stage of the Bolshol. 
Tsfill don't like what's going on ln MY 
country, but the Bolshol ig my home. 
Under the Soviet regime, it waê a 
stantiy packed. That was where 
the actlon was for Muscovites, THEY, 
were a unique public who, bY 
plauding the rebel 1 was, mavaged ® 
work off their frustrations. 

“The authorities were qultê right 
when they accused. me of prove 
tlon. Like’ a footballer — 1 ader 

, football, by the way — Tye alway? 

preferred to play at riy: Doe 

ground," 4 

` (October 13) ::'' 


` fellonde. 


` ‘Directeur: Jean-Marie Colom’ |. 
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Vitriollc rebel . . . La Plisetskaya itı the sixties, Her outspoken 
memoirs recount a life of trial and error with the Bolshoi Ballet 


could," Plisetskaya writes, “No one 
came. Then the door openecl to re- 
veal the white-haired Aragoıı stand- 
ing there in his birthday suit. He 
mumbled something in French, but 
did not do me the honour of looking 
at me even once. Still mumbling, he 
hurried back to his study flashing his 
pale, slender and harmonious but- 
tocks at me {he had benutiful legs, 
the legs of a dancer). I did in the end 
work out one word he had been 
mumbling: Bukharin, Bukharin.” 

In 1963 Plisetskaya at last ap- 
peared in London, The double ac- 
counting practised by Goslkonzert 
(the state agency that organised 
tours), the fiddles of all kinds ancl the 
expensive gadgets that KGB security 
men brought back to top party offl- 
cials have been well documented 
elsewhere. But Plisetakaya, whose 
eagle eye never missed a thing, adds 
plenty of juicy new detail, 

When she got back to the Soviet 
Union, she decided to modernise 
the Bolshoi repertoire in an attempt 
to counter the company’s congser- 
vatism and Grigorivich's politically 
correct ballets, 

Alberto Alonso, a Cuban, was the 
first person to be invited. He choreo- 
graphed a Carmen Suite for Pliset- 
skaya — bit it was censored on the 
grounds ‘of obscenity, That meant 
more battles for the ballerina, She 


ended up winning the 'day, but not. 


for long. 0 
She waş prevented from going on 
a Canadian .tour with: the Bolshoi, 


.the ballet. company she says she 


“loved to distraction”. For the first 
time she was physically affected by 
thê blow: ahe had a qervous break- 
dowir and suffered a long period of 
apeechlessness, 


The _Freich ` choreographer 


Roland Petit was preparing La Rose | 


Malade for Plisetskaya, with cos 
tumes by Yves Saint Laurent, Once 


"Each tour, however enjoyable, 
was a burden to him," Plisetskaya 
writes in her book. “He wags har- 
nessed to Russia and its history, 
customs and culture by invisible 
wires — but they were wires of 
steel. It was no easy task to tear Rus- 
sia away from him, The slightest 
snub suffered by his country af 
fected him very deeply. Had it not 
been for him, I would have surren- 
dered long ago and been trampled 
In the mud.” 

Shchedrin and Plisetskaya finally 
left Russla when Mikhall Gorbachev 
was sll in power: they were afraid 
there might be a military coup 
against perestroika that would end 
İn Imprisonment for the rest of their 
lives. They now live in Munich. 
Shchedrin obtained a five-year visa, 
but they have no idea what will hap- 
pen when lt expires. . 

In 1959 Plisetskaya took America. 
by storm and people began to talk of 
her in the same breath as Maria 
Callas. Robert Kennedy, too, fell 
under her spell: “What was it? I still 
wonder today," Plisetskaya. writes. 
“Was it firing? No. A game? No. 
But there was definitely attraction, 
and interest, and curiosity, and nOV- 
elty, and unfamiliarity — and the 
sense of wonderment it gave us." 

‘The KGB were enthusiastic about 
this budding friendship with a possi: 
ble future president of the United 
States, They saw Plisetskaya .as a 
perfect bait, But she did not fall into 
the trap. ج‎ 

In 1961, she conquered audi- 
ences at the Paris Opéra with her 
favourite ballet, Swan Lake, She’ 
stayed at Aragon's flat in the Rue de 
Varenne. At the time, Aragon was 
absorbed with writing a history of 
the Soviet Union. 7 

“One day, when I came back from 
the theatre, 1 rang the bell and 
banged on the door as hard as I 
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Battle cries ofa 
Bolshoi ballerina 


boss of the Bolshoî, and of those — 
fewer in number — who opened 
doors for her. 

Plisetakaya is someone wlıo takes 
you to task İn conversation, just as 
she does her reader. Then her voice 
trails off disconsolately: “To under- 
stand, you need to have lived in the 
Soviet Union, to have learnt to live 
in a society where there was no 
longer any such question as ‘why?’ " 

Her grey eyes stare into space: 
there is more lhan a language bar 
rier, there are “Stalin's 60 nıillion 
dead — actually many more than 
that, if you ask me. Every family 
went through the same sort of thing 
we did." 

When Nikita Khrushchev came 
to power, Plisetskaya was told her 
father had been shot, “We discov- 
ered that '10 years in the camp witli- 
out correspondence’ was a code 
phrase which meant the prisoner 
was dead and his family were about 
to bê arrested, My father was reha- 
bilitated in 1989," 

Plisetskaya's book — which she 
hoped to lend a personal touch by 
writing it herself, after sacking two 
or three ghost writers — is not just 
one more personal account of those 
dark years. In it she (ries to analyse 
what made her resist, when so 
many of her compatriots and her 
colleagues at the Bolshoi threw in 
the towel and let themselves be 
muzzled and destroyed. 

So wlıy did she stick it out in the 
Soviet Union? It is a question slıe is 
constantly asked, and it exasperates 
her. Yet her book gives the impres- 
sion it was written precisely so she 
could work out why. When she at 
last got a visa for a United States 
tour İn 1959, she felt the need to re- 
turn to her native country despite 
its detested regime and her re- 
peated battles with the authorities. 

During the Soviet era Pliset- 
skaya was a star ballerina who was 
expected to dance for heads of 
state from all over the world. She 
was showered with invitations to 
embassy parties, and belonged to 
E intellectual and artistic 
élite. 


HE MET French intellectuals’ 

too — the film star Gérard 

Phillpe and the writer Louls 
Aragon —- at the home of Lili Brik,' 
the sister of Aragon's partner Else’ 
‘Trialet and the woman who inspired 
the poet Vladimir Mayakovsky. 

“In the interests of the ‘thaw in 
EastWest relations, as westerners 
loved to put it, the people running 
the Bolshoi let me dance because all 
the good balierinas had left, Or 
almost all of them. They weren't 
keen on giving me parts, but they 
had to show we were still the best 
ballet company in the world.” 
Abroad, Plisetskaya was the dancer 
people flocked to see. 

In that risky running battle with 
the Soviet regime, during which she 
manoeuvred, raged, bluffed and 
sometimes won, she managed to 
create a personality for herself. If 
she had found herself in the 
predicament of someone like Rudolf 
Nureyev, who kuew at the age of 20 
that he would never again be al- 
lowed to dance outside the Soviet 
Union, she would have defected, 

Another reason why Plisetskaya 
has kept on coming back to 
Moscow is the composer Rodlorn 
Shchedrin, who has been her part- 
ner since 1958. 


Russia's most famous 
living ballet dancer talks 
to DomiInlque Frétard 


AYA PLISETSKAYA is a 

strikingly beautiful 

woman, with nothing of 
the diva about her — when we met 
she was rigged out in black high- 
lacedl boots and a black blouse worn 
outside coarse cotton Irousers. She 
is tiny, but not at all skinny. 

In a few days, just before her 70th 
birthday, Plisetskaya will appear at 
the Palais de Chaillot in Paris in 
Maurice Bêjart's Kurozuka, a 20- 
minute ballet based on a Japanese 
Jegend İn which, dressed in a cape 
and tails, she confronts and defeats 
a witch, played by the star dancer 
Patrick Duporıd, 

When I went to see Plisetskaya at 
the Paris flat of Lily Denis, the trans- 
lator of her memoirs into French 
(Moi, Maia Plissetskal, Gallimard), 
she had just arrived straight from 
Madrid, without even bothering to 
drop her bags at her hotel. 

One might have expected Pliset- 
skaya's memoirs to be the confes- 
slons of a spoilt brat, a Bolshoi 
queen who enjoyed privileges that 
had very little to do with the ideo- 
logy of communism. They are noth 
ing of the sort, 

Her book is the battle cry of a 
highly combative ballerina. She had 
to fight tooth and nail against the 
Stalinists to obtain the right to exist 
and get her talent recognised. 

Her father, who was a consul gen- 
eral and director of the Spitsbergen 
coal mines, was a convinced Com- 
munist and a party member, But he 
became an “enemy of the people” 
overnight ard was shot by the 
Cheka on January 7, 1938. His wife 
Rakhil, a former actress of the silent 
cinema, was deported to Siberia 
with her young child. 

Piisetskaya was taken İn by her 
aunt Mita, a Bolshol ballerina. She 
lived in a constant state of fear: the 
KGB kept her under relentless 
surveillance and aubjected her to 
harassment. As soon as she Jolned 
the Bolshoi Ballet she was placed 
on the list of those wiıo were not al- 
lowed to go on tour. In other words, 
Maya Plisetskaya waa to be given no 
chance of defecting to the West. 

I to meet a cosmopoli- 
tan prima donna. But Pilsetskaya 
speaks only Russian, and sits lean- 
ing forward intently as she vraits for 
each question. 

Had her memoirs been success- 
ful in Russia? "After being reprinted 
three times in eight months, i's now 
out of print. It got very good re- 
views. And I've been sent letters 
from all over the place, from the 
Urals to Montreal,” she said, open- 
ing her arms like a compass. 

What did she think of Béjart? “He 
has an unbelievably fertile mind. He 
decides on everything extremely 
fast, without letting things drag an. 
He's not a man given to doubt.” 

Plisetakaya is precise and profes- 
slonal in the way ahe fields ques- 
tions. When [ tackled the aubject of 
ber father's death and her “dis- 
grace” in the eyes of the regime, 


she began to talk faster and faster, 


rather in the style of her book, 
which describes people In very 
blunt language. 

Out poured the names .of those 
who had persecuted ber, in particu 
lar Yuri Grigorovich, the all-powerful 
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new stars and their CVs, a depart 
ment must demonstrate it haş) 
young talent and coherent plans for 
the next four years. 

Brian Fender, (he new chief ex. 
ecutive of the Higher Education 
Funding Council for England, said: 
"The panels have a responsibility to 
look at whether they expect that 
recortl to be sustained.” Professor 
Fencler, who used to run a Euro 
pean research institute, believes 
the exercise is having a good ef 
fect. nıaking universities think 
strategically and form stronger re 
search grullps. 

Professor Fender rejects the 
idea that British research is in 
decline, arguing that investment 
Irom inclustry, charities and 
saurces like the European Union is 
growing. “The procluctivity and ef 
fectiveness of research has i 
creased. The research nssessmenl 
exercise has helped that. lt has fe 
cusecl people's minis on the out 
comes of research." 

At Glasgow, Professor Fewson 
admitled their clisappointing num 
ber of 3s in life sciences fad done 
exaclly thal. The new institule 
would be niming for inlernational 
excellence. “It's a bit like Scottish 
foolball," he said wryly. “When you | 
get out into the cold wide woûrld 
you realise you're nut as good 34 
yuıı've been telling everyone." 

At the endl of October academics 
will find out exactly how the panels 
are going lo assess them. That will 
spark off a new Hurry of tactical me : 
noeuvring and finv Luning before 
the anxious wait for lhe resulls. 

dne thing in academic life, 
however, is Hs cerlain as death and 
taxes; the funding councils hatte 
dlrendy comnıisuionecl research on 
the Research Assessment Exercise. 
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ments we are looking at will be 
short term, two- or three-year 
posts, which give flexibilily to both 
the college and deparlments.” 

A mini-boom in professors of 
education is under way; Cardiff 
has appointed six new professors 
to its modeat-sizetl department, 
Bristol is content with a mere 
three. Warwick has taken Leeds's 
Robin Alexander — one of the 
famous “Three Wise Men” whose 
report on primary classrooms pro- 
voked a storm — while one of 
Edinburgh's bright young stars, 
Lindsay Paterson, has been 
poached by Moray House Institute 
of Education, which wants to 
demonstrate it is now more than 
just a teacher-training college. No 
academic worth his or her salt 
wants to be on the sidelines but a 
good many of them question 
whether the game lıas got out of 
hand and is distorting (he research 
it is supposed to inıprove. 

In the rush to get a goocl grade in 
1996, are universities neglecting 
long-term research in favour of 
pumping out publications before 
the March 31 deadline? More 
important, are vicechancellors 
chasing the established names, 
cheque-books in hancl, rather than 
nurturing talented young re- 
searchers who have yet to publish 
their work? 

Without resorting to the Jtean- 
Marc Bosman type of legal action to 
halt the transfer “musical clair", 
the funding councils in Englancl, 
Wales and Scotlancl have acted to 
damp it down by changing the rules 
in a small but significant way. ‘The 
69 subject panels have been in- 
structed to weigh up each tlepart- 
ment's future as well as its past 
glories; however distinguislhecl lhe 


demlo environmoni. 


MEd In Speclal and 
inclusive Eduoatlon 


in Educatlon 
MEd in Psychology of 
Educatlon 


Holocaust, as a professor in the De- 
partment of Hebrew and Jewish 
Studies, which badly wants to ime 
prove on its existing grade 3. His ap- 
pointment is for a year. 

On a grander scale Glasgow Uni 
versity, smarting from several 
mediocre ratings in 1992, began the 
year by advertising for 60 new staff. 
‘Thirteen departments have been 
merged in a new Institute of Bio- 
medical and Life Sciences, although 
as its director Professor Charles 
Fewson points out, it will not really 
make an impact until the 2000 
exercise. 

Warwick, where research income 
had slipped, launched a £10 million 
fellowship scheme to appoint 36 


Frenzled competition 
has led to a multi- 
million pound transfer 
market In professors 


young scholars — a strategy inıi- 
tated by competitors Manchester 
and Leeds, as well as new universi- 
ties such as De Montfort and 
Coventry which are seeking promo 
tion to higher research leagues. 

In a confidential memo to staff at 
Royal Holloway and Bedford New 
College, London, the principal, Nor- 
man Gower, stressed the need to 
recruit quickly to maximise depart- 
ments’ research position. “The 
main criteria we have used is where 
an appointment will produce a defi- 
nite return. Most of the appoint» 


A SCHOOL WITH A LONGTERM 


COMMITMENT TO OVERSEAS FAMILIES 


At St Christopher School we have boarders from 8 to 18 
from a wide range of cultural and natlonal backgrounds. 
Ourlong experlence helps us make acaring and supportive 
homaellfe for such boys and girls. Overseas parents are 
represented on our well established Parents' Committee, 


The School has been fully co-educational, boarding and 
vegetarian since 1915, Our campus has the Informal 
atmosphere of a frlendiy village. Younger boarders live In 
family style houses wlth Houseparents and with breakfast, 
lea and supper taken in lhe boarding house. 6th Formers 
have student rooms. 
We aim at good work and high ideals with lots of fun in the 
process. A full and challenging currlculum leads to 16 
GCSE and 19 A Level courses wilh equal emphasis on arts 
and sclencs. There are exceptlonal facilities for art, muslc, 
drama, computing and adventure training. We encourage 
self-contldance by valulng each child as an Individual. 

Entry considered at most levels from age 8 * 16 


For mare detalls, contac! Susan Mellor, Admissions Secretary 


Tel: 01462 678301 Fax: 01462 481578 
St Christopher School 
Latchworth, Harta G6 3JZ 


1 mila Irom A1{M), 35 minutes from Kings Cross 


The Schcol is an Educational Charity 


MSc in TE/TESP 


Standard 2 year oourse, 3 year echadule available (Diploma, 1 or 2 
years). January Start. Centres In:'UK{Aston), Spaln, Greece, Turkey, 
France, italy, Japan, Periodlo staff visits lo Centres for tutorials and 
seminars, Strong support system. 


ADVANCED CERTIFICATE IN 
. ` PRINCIPLES.OF TEFL 


6 months' coursework with exerolaes and aselgnmenta, January 
etart. Avallabls worldwide, 1 weék Practloal Classroom 
Cûmponent In Crete, or at Aston, lIri August, ا‎ 
Language Siudles Unit, Aslon University, Birmingham B4 7ET, UK. 
(tel: 0121 369 3611 ext 4242. fax: 0121 359 2728), 
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Games universities play 


A needle match is shaping up among higher 
education institutions up and down Britain. 
Donald MacLeod reports on head-hunting in the 
academic transfer league — the only game in town 


have spent aggressively to boost 
ratings may come unstuck, to the 
barely disguised delight of their 
rivals, 

The four-yearly Research Assess- 
ment Exercise, while virtually un- 
heard of outside the universities, is 
discussed in labs and common- 
rooms by the dons from Aberdeen 
southwards as obsessively as any 
Worlcl Cup. Tactics are worked out; 
dunımy runs are made; consider- 
able anguish and bitterness is ex- 
pended over team selection. 

A glimpse of the frenetlc iransfer 
market can be seen in a Guardian 
survey of professors’ jobs adver- 
tised in the quality press. In the six 
months between April and August 
this year the nunıber of advertise- 
ments was 68 per cent higher than 
the same period last year. Over the 
year to August the increase was 45 
per cent, suggesting the pace has 
been hotting up as the deadline 
approaches. 

All staff in post by March 31 
count towards the research rating 
and — (his is what fuels the market 
—~ so do their publications over the 
past four years (six years İn the case 
of humanities). Hence wilat is 
known iı the trade as “buying CVs", 

So University College London 
has signed Martin Gilbert, biogra- 
pher of Churchill (and apparently 
John Majo? and historian of the 


a leading centre 


far teaching & research 


CHAIR IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Salary will ba within the professorial range 
Applicatlons are lnvited for a Chalr lıı the School of Manufacturing, 
Materials and Mechanical Engineering. The School ls one of the slx 
constlluent Schools of (he Faculty of Technology. You should have a 
proven research record and will be expecled to make slgnificant cotı- 
Lributions Lo both research and teaching in your subject area, 
Plymouth Is an ambitious, young University, set anldst some of the 
lovellest coastline and countryside ln {he UK. It prides itself on ils 
high standards of teaching and research. The Faculty i3 also com- 
mitted to supporting South West Industries. The region is large and 
has a range of small to medlum-slzed companies which naturally 


Informal enquirles are welcome and can be made to Professor R j 


Closing date: Wednesday 15 Novamber 1995. 


For futher detalls and an applicallon form call 01752 232168 or write 
(quoting post Reference 1688/TECH and title) to: 
The Paraonnel! Department, Unlversity of Plymouth, Orake 


Promoting equal opportunities. 


New PhD in Political Science 


This innovative PhD in Political Sclence will produce widely- 
read and wellrounded political scientists. 

The four-year degree involves a full programme of taught 
courses in tlıe first two years, followed by thesis research. 
Applications are Invited before 1 May 1996 from people with a 

goad degree in political science or related disciplines. . 


Details from: Michael Laver, Department of Political Sclence 
. “Trinlty College, Dublin 2, Ireland. . 


Phone: +353-1-608-2036; fax +353-1-677-0546 
; email mlaverêtcd.le 
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HERÊ are 100 vicechancek 

lors out there playing fantasy 

football, as a senior academic 
remarked amid the growing stanı- 
pele to sign up academic stars for 
next year's big match. 

Vice-chancellors gathered in 
Belfast last montlt for their annual 
“retreat", the [(renzied competition 
that has led to a multi-million 
pound transfer market in profes- 
sors showed no signs of calming 
clown, Every university is jostling 
for position in the run-up to the 
crucial 1996 Research Assessment 
Exercise. 

University managers talk of a 
"vicious" transfer market. "There's 
a football market in new staff and 
folk know their value to the 
nearest pound,” said a Glasgow 
professor. 

The scores handed down by the 
funding councils’ panels of experts 
in 1996 will deter mine not only each 
rdlepartment's ranking in the acade- 
mic pecking order for its subject but 
alse fix their funding lor four years 
to come. A lot of jobs and careers 
depend on getting a4 result. A de- 
partıtent rated 5 gets [our tiınes as 
much research funcling as one raledl 
2, while a 1 brings nothing. 

But now a late clange in the 
rules is causing consternation in 
s0me quarter's and a dawning reali- 
sation that departments which 


ook to it for technological stipport. 


Cope on 01752 23330. 


Cirous, Plymouth PL4 BAA. 
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8 لړ ه۵‎ Applications are Invited for the Action on Disabllity and Development 
` Director . و‎ founding appointment as . 
Centre for the Advancement Jf POWDRILL PROFESSOR CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
: ا‎ of Science and Mathematics tut. in. e e 1 ٠ 
1 : For furhor details of any of the following taf vacancies please cantset Ihe Appointments Deparlment, إ‎ Education (CASME) University of Natal ` ! 1. ENGLISH LANGUAGE EEO UK Bee) 
ar ler ا‎ 
a . tel. +44 171 813 3024 (24 hour answerphone]; Casime 0 ل ا‎ ON 7 1 1 

in 15 countries across Africa Century, based in the UK bur. travelling‏ لا ACQUISITION (L2) a is‏ د BLS SOS, Call appt aca Ou ack) apotlag reference number of posts). Details will be bliahed in 1985 and operating from the campus of the University of Natal, CASME is Û,‏ 1 ا 

sent by ili e el 4 ample oy ا‎ e Appamens in Commonwealth 0 ا ا‎ N antonio FUSE: E Cored tê the pioetsicca] 2 and Asia to'help people who are disabled; often worldwide. It is likely that candidates’ will have 

Universinies, ng subscripı 


Ref. No. development of mathematics and science educators serving the Secondary School sector, 
University Post 


Il as developing their leadership skills. Funded t 1 f leading South Afri the very poor, to have more control and choice 


the 1 development experience, ‘preferably . in. an 
` in their lives. ADD works with disabled people 


‘This is a fully endowed position to establish and overseas .context, They will have. a. hands-on 


oclolog: W44416 organisation, institutions and international aid agencies, CASME is a dynamic and ` lead a new research tear iri an area of . ت‎ organisations, helping hem in their approach: 3 management a : EE 
: e Es W44417 expanding organisation with formal and non-formal development prograrımes in substantlal futyre significance to the universlty. pra efforts through training, direct establish credibility in an organisation dedicated 
٤ Botswana L Soclology {Theory & Research Methods) KwaZulu-Natal, Mpuınalango, Eastern Cape and the Free State. 1 O RU ES Ge ا‎ 
Botswana L Sociology Crime & Deviance) 3 WA4413 ب‎ 
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ally and tionally with other NGO's Frome, Somerset, ADD employs sonic 30 staff, achievements, latest 
Networking nationally and internationally with ol 


nd terma nance دو‎ half remuneration, 
overseas, and spends nearly 7900,000 cach 2 

4 1 and institutions involved in Science and Maths education 1 e 2 eh £ 00 ac correspondence res and, e: : a 
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Minister Farrakhan's lead. “T will 
never agiı use the B-word lo de- 
şeribe any female, particularly my 
own black sister.” 

Black women drew coınfort fron 
these promises, even as they Wo 
dered whether anything would re- 
ally change. 

Bridgette Henley, a Washington 
probation officer with first-hand ex- 
perience of the plight of African- 
American men, worrled that the 
marchers who seemed so „peaceful 
and generous would soon “go back 
to their old way of behaving”. But 
she also said she understood why 


` men needed a show of strength to 


heal their broken selfesteem, They 
had once been breadwinners, with 
jobs in steel mills and factories. 
Now the plants had closed, leaving 
service Industry jobs behinci — jobs 
in which wotrnen often had the ad- 
vantage. “Black women got on in 
school and got an education, while 
black men turned to alcoho! and 
drugs," Henley says, "They just self- 
destructed.” 

The sexes even experience 
racisın differentfy. “A white man will 
hire a black female before a black 
male — hlack women are not a 
threat,” she says, “So black womert 
generally have ınore money than 
black men. Women now don't have 
to come to a man; they can buy a car 
or a house ar have children on their 
own." Ms Henley has clone all three 
and the sfatistics bear her oul: black 
women outnumber black ımen ir 
callege by three to (wo, are more 
likely to have a jab and even live 
longer lives, 

The first Million Wonan Marclı 
is probably a long way off. 
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One in a millon: Maya ARE 
addresses the marchers AP 


night has been long, the wound has 
been deep,” she told the throng of 
black, male faces. “The pit has been 
dark, the walls lave been steep.” Fi- 
nally she appealed to the ınen below, 
men who have allowed 68 per cent of 
black babies to grow up in fatherless 
families; “Save your race.” 

Angelou and others İgnored the 
macho bravado and applauded the 
march's message, a resolve by black 
men to face up to their responsibili- 
ties. Several women cried as they 
saw — on Jive lelevision —— more 
than half û million meu swear an 

oath lo be a better man. "I pleclge 
(rom this day forward, [ will uever 
abuse nıy wife by striking ber, clisre- 
specting her, far she is the mother 
of my children and the producer uf 
nly future," they said, following 
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the Advancement of Colored People, 
the natlon's oldest civil rights organ- 
isatlon. Chair Myrlie EversWilllams 
ordered a bqycott of the march, be- 
cause of the mer-only policy. 

Far others, however, the de. 
mands of racial solidarity out 
welghed the scruples of ferninism. 
Many whites were shocked earlier 
this month to see black women 
cheering along with thelr men at the 
acquittal of OJ Simpson, Even 
though Simpson was, at the very 
least, a wife-beater, black American 
women found their hatred of racist 
police mattered more. 

So it was again at the march, juat 
two weeks after the verdict. The 
problems of the black inner city 
were, sald several women at the 
rally, simply too great for women to 
start standing on feminist principle, 


OR THESE women, the logic 
was simple. The pathologies 

afflicting black America — 
crime, drugs, violence, domestic 
abuse, illegitimacy — are patho- 
logles of the black male. Men 
needed a march because men have 
the problem. 

Thats why Rosa Parks, the 
"mother of the civil rights move- 
ment” — and the woman who fa- 
mously reftısed to sit at the back of 
tle bus — addressed the crowd. 
She knows about the crisis of the 
black American male: last year she 
was mugged and beaten by one. 

And that's why poet Maya An- 
gelou delivered a new work: “The 


So where were you, sisters? 


the struggle to make things better. 
Underlying it all is the awkward fact 
that America's black women ‘are 
often in-between people: living a bet- 


ter‘ life than black men; but denied . 


the chances of a white woman. 
First to break ranks has been An- 
. gela Davis, the farmer 1970s activist 
.who made the afro the radical chic 


hair-do, She said the Million Man | 


March represented “retrograde pol- 
ities", out-datedly casting men as 
the saviours of families and commu- 
nities, The fact that march organ- 
iser Louis Farrakhan had asked 
women to stay indoors and tend to 
the children did not help. 

“Justice cannot be served by 
countering a distorted racist view of 
black manhood with a narrowly sex- 
ist vision of men standing ‘a degree 
above wornen’,” Davis steamed. 

Now a lecturer in philosophy, 
Davis is part of a group that dislikes 
Farrakhan not only because of his 
anti-white racism and anti-Semitism, 
but also because of the way his Na- 
tion of Islam sect treats wonen. 
Dressed in traditional, "modest" 
Muslim garb, the women are pre- 
scribed a secondary, if not mute role 
in the ultraconservatiyve movement 
— walking several steps behind the 
bow-tierl men who run things, 

Black author Paula Giddings ac- 
cusecl Farrakhan ol prontoling 
“19th century solutions to 21st cen- 
tury problems” and such opposition 
is not insiguificant. Much of black 
Anterica is now led by women, in- 
cluding the National Association (ar 
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Jonathan Freedland 
, asks the million dollar :. . 
"question: are black . 
women celebratirig last 
week's Million Man 
March in Washington? . : 


HEY BAKED cakes, looked 

after the kids and stayed at 

. home. Some lined the’ route, 
cheering their men on like ‘wives 
sending soldiers off to war. And 
only a few grumbled about letting 
the men take charge. 

For one day, America's black 
women were happy to step back in 
time, as they sat and watched the 
Million Man March — the landmark 
event from which they were so point 
edly excluded. Most shared the serr 
timent of the banners held up by a 
handful of women sprinkled among 
the 800,000-plus crowd of black men: 
We're With You, Brothers, 

But as the impact of the demon- 
stration — easily the largest show of 
black unity since Martin Luther 
King declared “I have a dream” in 
1963 — begins to filter throughout 
black America, a split is opening up 
among the community's women, 
Some sisters are having second 
thoughts. 

At the hearl of tle debate is a 
painiul conflict betwêen race and 
sex, As blacks, they mourn the des- 
perate state of their conımunities; 
but as women, they stand to lose in 
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Chair in the Institute for 
Development Policy and 
Management 


Applloations ara Invited for a e established Chalr, which is designed to 
glve Intellectual leadership in the Institute as it baecones restructured within tha 
.j University and proceeds with a strategy to recruit a new generatlon of 
academic staff. 

The person appointed to the post will have established an international reputatlon 
for research and publications in the fleld of elther development policy and 
management or development studles, and have substantial research, 
congultancy or working experlence In Africa or Asla. 


Further detalis can be obtained from the Director of Personnel, University of 


Public Health Adviser . 


One Year Contract 
Qrade 11: £14,870 p.a. (non-taxable) 


۹ 


THE UNIVERSITY 
g MANCHESTER 


« good Inter-personal sklils with ralavant 
taamwork experlence and the ability to 
work In a multl-raclal environment 
e fluency In written and spoken English, 

plus competent dally operating lavel of 
Portuguese and/or Spanish 4 
» commitment to Oxfam's alms and bellefs 
Includirig gerider and multi-cultural equlty 
In all aspects of Oxfam's work. 
Oxfam's. comprehensive. banaflts packaga 

„ Includes: nontaxable sterling salary, medical 
Insurance, contributory pension scheme, life 
assurance, flights and currently two weeks 


The Angola Programme Team are looking 
for an experlenced pubilc health worker to 
fill this new post. Working closely with 
Oxfam Engineers and local authorities you 
wiH deslgn and Implement a publlc health 
end hyglane edyucalon programme In 
Ganda Province. Focus Is on proper use of 
watar and environmental sanltatlon, with 
an Integrated approach to the local 
communities’ basic public health naeds. 
doupled with a sensltlvlty to communlty . 
needs and gender issues. 

Key competencles requlred: 


Manchester, Manchester, M13 9PL (Tel: 0161 275 2028, Fax: 0161 275 2221). 
. with Rest and Recuperation arrangement 
a e 0 . (however thls e CDs as It depends . Quote ref. 304/95. Closing date for applications is 24 November 1995. 
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rte Cold e E Dom O, ot race, reltglon, gender or disabillty. 
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* management of health systems, 
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developing countries 
ral Health Team, * participatory health systems research 
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MoH 0 steff tralning 3 evaluatlon. couterparts. Fluency In written and spoken Improvements to developing project planning, monitoring arkd evaluation methodologies. 
This post would suit a senlor an ech ا ا‎ oe weler, enltation an You will need: 
rofessional with a Master In Public Health with an abliity, 883 . 
Communlty Health or equivalent. Kinyarwanda. hygiene using kcal ım aminimum of two years’ overseas experience in community-based 
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remuneration package. WaterAld has a no smoking at work policy. 


In the first instance please contact Suba Shivanathan Beasty for an 
information pack, 

WaterAld, 1 Queen Anne's Gate, London SW1H 9B, 

Tel: (00 44) 171 233 4800, Fax: (00 44) 171 233 3161. 

Giosing date: Wednesday 29 November 1995. 
Waterlkll Intervlews: London, week beginning 11 December, 


hunger, disaases, expîoltalon And paver ty In Africa, Asis, 
Latin Armerkea and thê Midûile Est through tellet, 
devalopmenît, resaarcn and public education. 


SXEAM 


Working for a Fairer World 


strivink to be au oquaf opportunity employor 


Oxfam UK/lreland is 


PROGRAMME DIRECTOR 


Romania 


SCF works to achlave lasting benafits for children within communtiies in whichıhey .. 
live and endeavours to make children's rights a reallty all over the world, SCF has a long ı. 
tradilon of rallef work through which it alms to contribute to long-term development and 
the establlshmerit of sustainable services. 
You will be responsible for management and development of the Fùnd's programme 
` En Romania and for ensuring that SCF Is effective in meellng the'neads of children within . 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIQNAL 


the framework of agraed strategy, The Inltlal work involves development of a juvenile EXTENSION COLLEGE (IEC) E 
jusllce programme In Romania and the Identification of other programmes within SCF'S .. Cambridge, UK 
prlority programme themes for Central Eastern Europe. 8 3 


„. YOU WII provide overall prqfessional and technical support 1o thlê programme anid ` 
gulde the davelopment of Initiatives, This will Involve management: of financial,.personnel 
and material resources nacessery for effective programme implémrientation andi 
rapresanling SCF to government, partner agenclas, NGOs and otjer bodies Including the 
media and the publ, | 

In adoltlon, you wlll also be expected to malntairı an active watching briéf on Big 
vislting as necassary to assess the sltuatlon of children in that country. 

A minimum of 4 years of relavant enlor management experience of development 
programmes is essentlal; In-depth experience and knowledge of development issues 
including juven!le justice reform and poverty allevlatlon; strong research, anatytical, 
rapresentatlonal and Interpêrsonal skills; proven ablllty to work in atfficuit sltuatlons; and 
willingness to learn Romanlan and Bufgarian. 

Based In Bucharest, the post Involveş extensive travel throughout Romania, visits to 
Buigarla and elsewhere in the reglan. 

The post ls Initially offered for a 19 morıth period and has accompanied status, Salary 
for tha post ls £21,202 p.a. (rising to £22,996 p.a.) which should be tax free. In addltlon 
there Is a genarous benefits package Including flights, accommodatlon and other Iving 

ens68. 
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Eastern Europe Dlvislon, Save the Children, Canbridge House, Cambridge Grove, 
London W8 OLE. Phone: 0181 741 4058, Fax: 0181 a 4505. 
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IEC. a taining. . reseaitclt and cangultancy NGO: promotes development by inereasing 
.| access to education through distance learning techniques. 2 


‘This is a unique opportunity for an ‘exceptional manager: You must be ‘educated to 
degree level, have experience in educational projects, particularly in the developiig 
«world, and knowledge of distance learning. Based in the UK, you will need to travel 
widely, You will need a good track record in fundraising, developiig and implementinF 
projects and the ability to manage 4 small but enthusiastic team of professiorials. 
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that came through on his trip. 
Everywhere he wen he told ihe 
Africans that the developed world 
was pulling up he drawbtilgc, Cun- 
signing the rest of lhe world to its 
fate. The polite plirase is donor {a- 
tigue. The reality is moral disen- 
gagemuent. He told the élites of 
these societies what Lhe rich nations 
want him to say: that the poor must 
help (henselves or they will not be 
able to count on any help from any- 
one else. This was a salutary wern- 
ing to these élites, but it was also a 
confession of failure. 

For the very moral contract hold- 
ing the UN together is in danger of 
unravelling. That is the essential 
significance of the financial crisis 
which casts such a shadow over the 

. Sûth anniversary, J it does unravel, 
if the UN does go the way of the 
League of Nations, the developed 
world might not notice much, not 
for a time. Then the chaos would 
begin to edge closer, and there 
would be no one to keep it at bay. 


They need police forces and armies 
that are not ethnic mifitias and polit- 
ical élites that are something more 
than (ribal warlords. The UN is the 
only authority capable of rebuilding 
states. In Africa, İt is pioneering a 
mew form of benign imperialism, 
saving societies that cannot save 
themselves, and then exiting before 
resentment of foreign intervention 
makes furtlıer progress impossible. 

Everywhere Boutros Ghali went 
in Africa there were people who 
want it to do more, not legs. They 
did not want the UN to pack its bags 


and go. The Secretary-General was’ 


besieged by these expectations: to 
save one ethnic group from another; 
to bring justice to victims of geno- 
cide; to prosecute perpetrators of 
war crimes; to monitor ceasefires; 
to repatriate refugees, These are 
real tasks, real needs — andl the UN 
is too close to bankruptcy, too 
starved of funds, to do anything like 
the job it could. 

For this was the final fact of life 


its authorily is not respected, it 
must withdraw. It cannot compre 
mise ils neutralily; it cannot take 
sicles.in the Bosnian conflict and 
vannaf, in lhe jargon, "enforce" 
peace. It should land the challenge 
uver lo Nato. Fortunately, since this 
is Eurupe, there is a Nato to hand 
over lo. There is no onte for the UN 
lo hal over lo in Angola ar Rwancla 
or' Burundi. If the UN fails here, 
then (hese socirties will clesceıucl 
ito civil war ancl gerıocicle once 
axain. Wlıal those who lıave given 
up ort (he UN fail to grasp is that 
there is no one else for these places 


to turn to. 
ONSERVATIVE critics of 
the UN talk as if most of its 
humanitarian functions 


could be privatised. Humanitarian 
agencies could {ake over some of 
the UN's disaster relief. But NGOS 
cant negoliale ceasefires, rebuild 
political structures, ease societies 
towards democratic lransilions. And 
tle great powers haven't tlhe slight- 
est interest in taking the UN's place. 
There are no American presidential 
elections to be won by bringing 
peace in Angola. 

The great powers have chalked 
eut proximate zones of influence 
and have left the rest of the world to 
fend for itself. And fend for itself it 
should. Parts of the developing 
world — east Asia, for example — 
need no help from the UN. They are 
already giving the developed world 
a run for its money (and its mar- 
kets). But the parts of Africa which 
the Secretary-General visited — 
Rwanda, Zaire, Angola, Burundi — 
have nowhere else to turn. What 
they need, more than the drip-feed 
of humanitarian assistance, is the 
reconstruction of thelr state struc 
tures, so that they can contain their 
awn internal conflicta themselves, 


In conflicts around the world, the UN has failed spectacularly to halt the bloodshed. But when 
the West turns its back, asks Michael Ignatieff, who else is there to step into the breach? 


Decline and fall of a blue empire 


where the UN is at work, he toli 
me, İt is struggling against “the cul- 

re of death”, the fragmentation 
ancî collapse of states, the rise of 
ethnic militias, fhe cult of violence 
for its own sake. It is not equal to 
the task because it wasn't built for it. 
It is trying to re-invent itself for a 
worlcl its founders never envisaged. 
It is no longer policing dispules be- 
tween states, but within states. Il no 
longer arbitrates between sover- 
eignties, but struggles lo keep sov- 
ereignties fron (lisintegrating 
under the straiı of civil war. I! was 
intended as anı organisation of states 
and yet it is now called upon, time 
after time, lo prolect prople against 
their stales, 

In order tn face up to the cullure 
of death, Buutros Ghali has 
resided over the biggest military 
build-up in the UN's history: froir 
4,000 peacekeepers in 1492 ty 
nearly 70,100 in 1945, scallered in 
15 operations around the worl, 
Everywhere he went in Africa, he 
visited his outposts pinning medals 
on uniforms, taking salutes al 
marclı-pasts, behaving like the eım- 
peror of a blue empire. Yet appear- 
ances are deceptive. He commands 
military assets a head of state can 
anly envy, yet he has no power (o 
order theın into action, and the de- 
nıands of impartially prevent lis 
soldiers irom fighting, The UN has 
the only army in the world which is 
supposed to win victories without 
firing a shot It is the only army 
whose chief weapon is symbolic: the 
irrational respect accorded the blue 
flag and that exalted fiction — the 
international community — for 

. which it stands. 

Those who live by the culture of 
death — the warlords, militiamen 
and respectable presidents of states 
— have all learned how easy it is to 
fire at those who serve under the 
blue fag. Each time its authority is 
defied, the legitimacy of the interna 
tional community leaches away. The 
effecls are contagious; warlords 
watch CNN. What Karadzic gets 
away with today, aome African in- 
surgent will try t(amorrow. 

The UN's response, the Secretary- 
General made clear, is that where 


October 29 1995 


N JULY, 1 spent a week with the 

Secretary-General of the lInited 

Nations as he travelled through 
Africa. He toured a church com- 
pound in Rwanda, where the decott- 
posed bodies from the genocide of 
1994 still Hitter the churchyard. He 
flew up to a bush airstrip iı Angola 
to persuade (he guerrilla leader, 
Jonas Savimbi, to end the devastat- 
ing civil war; he touched down in 
the middle of the equatorial jungle 
fo pay H call on one uf Africa's most 
noloriuus rogues, Presilent 
Mobutu of Zaire. While he (lashed 
aroukl Africa, the UN uperation in 
Busnia teetered ancl collapsed. 
Hours Ghali walchecl the fall ûf 
Zepan on Mobutuı's television; ancl he 
began faking Ihe key decisions — (u 
withlraw the UN altogether anıl 
lrand Bosnia uver 1o tlıe Nato con 
mandl — while fielding calls in a 
hutetin Anguli, 

Disillusion with lhe UN has be- 
come one of the clichés of our time. 
The reality is nıuch nore complex. 
‘The UN has real if modest achieve- 
ments to its credit: 1 ceasefire and a 
democratic election in Mozam- 
bique; a democralic transition in 
Namibia; the rebuilding of civil and 
political society in El Salvador; the 
successful freezing of the Greek- 
Turkish confrontation over Cyprus: 
the rebuilding of Caımbodia, In 
Angola, the UN operation stands a 
chance of ending Africa's most pro- 
tracted civil war, [n Burundi, a 
single UN diplomat, Ahmed Ould 
Abdallah, has succeeded, for two 
years, in preventing genocide from 
spreading north from Rwanda. 

But as Boutros Ghali confessed 
on the tour, none of these successes 
seems (o count when measured 
against the failures in Somalia and 
Bosnia. And there are other failures 
too: the inability of the UN to stop 
the nightmarish civil war in 
Afghanistan; the collapse of Sierra 
Leone and Liberia; the Indonesian 
repression of the East Timorese; 
the Russians’ bloody attempt to 
crugh the Chechens. These are 
what Boutros Ghali calls “the or- 
phaned conflicts”, the ones which 
the Wests promiscuous and selec- 
live attentlon span ignores, Every- 


each other "Bon appetitl" and re. 
tired in separate directions to eat. 

After my meal, 1 decided that I1 
;, could not have an encampment of 
` Tuaregs settling in the garden for 
' the next few days, and 8o put on a 
show of firmness. “Now I will drive 
' you to the hospital,” I announced. 
: Reluctantly, : they gathered’ their 
things together, ‘rolled up the mats 
anid tidleç! away the copking pots, 
Once İn the" hospital, ` my nurse 
found ‘them a bed 'and we parted 
company for the night. 


Later, as I lay in my own þed 
. thlaking back over' the day's events, |. 


1 amiléd to myself. “Well, perhaps it 
i wasn't so bad alter all, At „least they 
| didn't brihg thelr camel.” 

The following day I operatéd, on 
'the old man: and renayed the 


cataract 'in his one useful eye, His | 


pûst-qpergtive course yab a little dif. 


ficult ;as he was not, totally to Î 
. OPEtative, Howeyet, about 12 (ays 


` latet 1 discharged hirî and they set 
; off ori the long, long rial nortlt, . 


,I pêw have an: invitation to. visit: : 
: therm’ In; théir home 350km beyond. ٤ 


ı Galt, ‘up in the’ Niger, 
wonder if I'I ever malke it. 


“Mum", The tea pot is miniature, 
made of metal, with a hinged lid. 
The cups are small, glass vessels, 
, resembling medicine pots, and the 
sweet brew itself is drunk İn noisy 
slurps, while still very. ho I took 
` two or three sips, handed the, glass 
, on to Felicien and sald, “Try thig.” 
He took & draught and, mercifully, 
disappeared İndcors, taking the 
glass with lılm. 

“We have brought you gifts," 'de-. 
clared any visitor. “$ome dates,” aid 
he handed over a parcel weighing, 

, Several kilograms, Bolîd with tHe 
: sticky fruit. Next he emptied out ,& 
, tiny’ cloth bag into my hand anil 
ı found myself gazing at several 
pieces of stoné, fashioned tito, Vari. 


ous shapes. Whether ûr not they are |! 


actüally the stoneage tools {hat ha 
ie to ay ind up in: thie’ 

lger. rt, fi 0 ah inter“ 
iro of n 

By now our ‘aritelope stew. wag 
; cooked.’ Four plates wete laid out 
: on the cement; ong for me, one for 
1 Feliglên, one for the ‘old, blind man 
. and, öne .for. lis gon. A. pilê of | 
steaming; pasta was then toverèd 


white bearded old man, wrapped in 
grey turban and voluminous robes. I 
bent to shake his hand. On the ve- 
randa was our young Tuareg. He 
had made himself very much at 
home, for he was cooking a meal on 
a small petrol stove. “Just in time,” 

he sald, rising. ‘Tm cooking dried 
antelope meat for you." 1 shook his 
hand and my head and looked help- 
lesely at’ Felicien, “Do you ‘want lt 
with macaroni or lentils?" the eager 


. yong man continued. 


I went further into the house and 


, to my surprise. found the young lad 


who lives across the road bent over. 
a bucket of apapy water scrubbing 
the clothes of our newly arrived vis- 
itors, He, too, gave me a toothy 
grin. I went to my room to drop my 


۴ ‘called the Tu- 
ing ‘for Tuaregs 


bags. 
“Your ten js rea 


lish tradition’ of china cups and 
sfuçera, Earl Grey ahd cocked Httle 
fingeêrs. 0 thêèm if is a pastime, a rit 
ial, a male fraternity. Smouldering 
charcoals held ii’ a conical iron bra 
zler becomêë the focal point for a 


group of men, one of who is | with the meat sduce. Wë all wishetl 


' areg. Now, tea drin 
` bears little teşemblance to our Eng- 


Letter from Benin Andrew Potter 


lea and surgery 


was İt his grandfather?) for surgery. 
0 we're finished,” [ declared, 
then added that "Dr Chew, who 
` works here, is excellent and he will 
do it for you". (Dr Andrew Chew is a 
genéral surgeon who does beautiful 
cataract surgery) “No, it his to be 
„ Jou," insisted the Tuareg. “Where 
do you work?” “In the south 4 
Benin, over 1,100km from here,” I 
replied. Without a moments heslta- 
tlon he promised, “We wll come 
after you." Lemiled, handed hin our 
hospital's address and dismissed his 
suggestion from my mind. 

Two weeks later, 1 was returning 
hame from û short weekend break 

, İn Cotonou and, as I drove the car 
: into the garage, noticed that  Feli- 
cien (who looks after my house) 
had a sheepish grin on hig face. 

After greeting him and exchang- 
ing & few words he informêd me wê 
had company. Hê Was’ hot joking. 
There, on a mat on the ground, sat ã 


working for a few daya far fromi 

Abomey, to see a patient who 
needs to have an operation, but who 
arrives too late for it to be per- 
formed. “Why didn't he come 
Sooner?" I whine at my long-sufier- 
ing translator, Everyone, with the 
Exception of the patient himself, 
feels bad and slightly guilty. "Should 
We unpack all our equipment and 
work late into the night to help this 
Patient?" we ask ourselves. Buf no, 
e need to rest before an early de- 
Parture tomorrow, We do, however 
inform the patient of our next visit 
in sii months, 
yı JÊW weeks ago 1 was up in the. 

lger region for four buay days of 
Surgery at Galml hospital, Sure 


[ IS A constant irritation, when 


, | ough, on the last aftetngon, as we 


Were packing away ötur things, fU, 
ing the car with fuel and checking 
€ tyres, up strolls this young Tu- 
He had brought his father i 


came out of Alaska in the gold rush | ¢ 


1 


meal of the day — whenever tiş 

was eaten. The middle ام‎ 
obviously sufferecl so nuclh under 
16 years of Conservative rile that 
they can no longer afford a maln 
meal of the day, but are forced lo 
subsist merely on snacks (lunch 
and sıuıpper) — enjoying the luxury 
of dinner only once a week, on Sur 
day! — Geoff and Kathryk Bibby, 
Warrington, Cheshire 


HAT WAS the single most 
profitable financial transac- 
tion in the history of civilisation? 


HILE five cents an acre is noj 

a bad price for the Louisiana 
Purchase (September 17), i was 
only 64 years later, in 1867, that US 
Secretary of State William Seward 
negotiated Ile purchase of Alaska 
from Russia and got almost 60000) 
square miles for about 2 cents an 
acre ($7.2 million). The wealth (hal 


of 1898 alone would have covered | ı 
the purchase price tens of times 
over, And even lhat amount pales in 
comparison with the revenues gel 
erated by the largest oil field in 
North America, ıt Prudhoe Bay. ~- 
John C Lugsdon, Juneau, Alaska 


W?° invented EE 


ENIS NORDHEN was once 

asked this question on the, 
BBUs My Wort prugramme. Jack 
Longland provide tlie following a0 
swer “Mr Bewley — the 
Dictionary says Bowler — was a al 
maker in te 19th century, A 
famous Norfnlk Yanduvmer, William 
Coke, asked hin 1o design a hat 
with a lower cruwı {han a top it 
which was always being swept olf 
bis heal by overhanging 
when he wus out hunting." 
Haruld Flanmiger, Ontario, Canada 


Any answers? 


DS "H family breakdown; 
single immo e 
approxiınately 80 per cen’ 
Brillsh children live with two pa 
cnts. What are the con! 
stallatlcs for children in 1805, 
before antibiotics and 
in death in childbirth? — Vivia 
Cummins, Ontario, Canada 


F۸ THIS age of electronic co 
munication, why do 5 


for thê mon 
a tvallable? e han SHH 
arose, Virginia, USA ؛‎ 


HAVE heard that Siegiied’ oy 


guardlan.co.uk,iaxed 0: 
° OITA 71-242-008, ا‎ 
to The Guardlan Weekly, 7b F ٣ 
don Road, London ECM HO: 
Notes & Querles Voluma &1s 104 
avallabla, published 
Estate, price £@.89 “..: 
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TEE r the word “din, 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


IN THE early fiftiea I am 
convinced we were taught ihat 


2. APPEARED over the 40 mil 
lion’ years or so that India has 


name your correspondent renerrt- 


ChapetemHe-Frith, Stockport 


S MAN the only animal which 
experiences baldness as a 
common sign of advancing age? 


does this provide — or why else 
does itoccur? 


R RYLANCE'S views that balcl 

men are too old for sex, and 
Mr Madden's that ball men are un- 
attractive (October 8) are irrelevant, 
offensive and wrong, The gene for 
male pattern balding must confer 
soıne evolutionary advantage 10 
counterbalance the increasecl risk of 
sun-induced scaly cancer. Baldness, 
Yike bodily hirsutism, is in [nct ù sex- 
ual traffic light, switched on by male 
hormones in virile men: cunuchs 
are smooth-skinned and never bilcl. 
Some women find malure ball men 
attractive, and indeed in Albanin lhe 
bald head is revered erotically as 
“the third buttock", — Celia Afoss, 
Moseley, Birmingham 


DYVANCING AGE leads l0 re 

tirement, retirement leas to 
lower income, Nalure supplies bulcl- 
ness to help survival by ellrninatingE 
the cost of halrculs. — & / Marck, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


E ARE told ihe Brillah 

ave the world (he sporis 
of cricket, soccer and ruy. 
Of these, only soccer has heen 
widely taken up in thoae coun- 
tries that were not part of {he 
empire, Why? 


SSOCIATION football lias far 

fewer laws than cricket or 
rugby. Being less rigid, it can be im- 
provised to accommodate the num” 
ber of participants and the terrain. 
Any roughly spherical object can be 
used, and a pitch can be a cobbled 
street or a rough patch of waste- 
land. Neither cricket nor rugby are 


as flexible: 
Internationally, football was 
apread by railway, road and factory 


engineers, teachers, etc, who were 
.inyolyed with the focal population. 
Rugby and cricket devotees tended 
to be colonial civil servants wha eo- 
cialised within tight, white, English 
speaking, middle-class: enclaves. — 
Dave Juson, Southampton 


Ta middle 1 e Classes used to 
f have “dinner for tea”. Now 


many refer to.their evening meal ' ` 


as “supper”. Do they take their 
“dinner” at liichtime, along witb 
the workihg class, or. do they 
forgo this repaşt completely? 


her” 'has referred to ا‎ malri' 


Mount Godwin-Austen was the 
second highest mountain in the 
world, When did K2 appear? 


been colliding with greater Asia. It 
.was "discovered" (ie, by the British) 
and designated K2 (Karakoramn Peak 
2) in 1856. The peak was granted the 


bera in 1888, after its first surveyor, 
Col Henry Haversham Godwin- 
Austen (1834-1923). The previous 
title is now preferred as being less 
imperialistic. Ordinarily a mountain 
would revert to ils local name, but 
K2 is so remote that it appears never 
to have gained one. — S McDiarmid, 


What evolutionary advantage 


Bet Lynch, alias Julle en in her at episode of ronik 
Street after 25 years at the Rovers Return 


timed to coincide with these trau- 
uıatic events, was less encourag- 
ing. “Ey Bet," it said. (Surely ’Ee 
Bet? Ed) “Now you can look for- 
ward to an uninterrupted night's 
sleep." 1 don't think that an unin- 
terrupted night's sleep was ever 
Bet's iden of a good time. 

Meanwhile, back in 
Coronation Street, a shop assis- 
tant is accusing the manager of 
sexual harasament, Reg, adjuet- 
ing hia wig nervously, asked 
sharply: “Youve not been read- 
ing the Guardian, ’ave yer?" She 
denled it with spirit. So that’'g all 
right then, : 


self the last nan left alive, “What 
time is it?” he asked wildly. “Half 
past one,” “Night or day?" 

The moral is don’t stay too 
long in the gents. Or in a soap. 
You may get a fhock when you 
come out. 

Betleft Coronation Street İn a 
cab, giving no forwarding ad- 
dress. “A quid says it's a Greek 
island. Single women they always 
go where there's sunshine,” said 
the cabbie, “And do they find 
it?” asked Bet, answering her- 
self: “Oh, they do you know, 
They all find it sooner or later.” 

An advertisement for beds, 


32 FEATURES 
Bet gives 
last orders 


Nancy Banks-Smith 
watches as 1V's leading 
landlady pulls her last pint 


| ET snapped in her last 
. B episode with the exhilar- 
ating twang of kunicker 
‘elastic. 

„ The tory of Corohatlon Street 
so far. After „working in The 
Rovers Return for 25 years, Bet 
‘the landlady needed £66,000 to 
buy the pub. 

An cih way to. find out 
who your friends are is to ask 
them to İlend you £66,000. Bet 
was turned down like a bed- 
spread by her beat friend Rita, 
whose only viaible expenditure 
in on sequined angora aweaters, 
and by her stepdaughter Vicky 
who, as Bet said bitterly, knows 
when summat’a knackered. She 
gold her 'orae, didn’t she? 

Novy read on. The effect was 
memorable, Bet’e halr boiled 
over aa she ordered everybody 
out of the pub (“There’s not ane 
of you lotI haven’t wanted to get 
rid of in my time!”) and threw 
the Mayoress of Weatherfeld out 
after them (“Out she goes. Out, 
out, out!"), 

Itreminded me of The 
Bowmans, one of Haricock's 
fineat half hours, im which he 
nonchalantly got shat of the en- 

tire cast of an everyday soap of 
country folk. “Ol dear, what a 
shame. They’ve all fallen down 
that disused mine shaft.” 

You could hear an aitch drop 

ln the Rovers. Silence Tike a 
poultice came to heal the blowa 
of sound. Abaently, Bet emptied 
an ash tray, which was odd 
because no one smokes in the 
Rovers. 

| At this spooky moment 
Alderman Alf Roberts, a grocer, 
{his name, position and profes- 
sion identical with Mrs Thatcher's 
father) emefgecl from a leisurely 
viaft to the gents and found him- 


hunts. , Wild nutıneg irees are 
shared by each member of the 


, group as they chew the bright red 


“mace". Wakilufia, an old fenale 
whose two-week-old baby has just 
dled, seeks consolation fron Nsaba 
and Kalunde, who groom her. She 
still carries the dried-up corpse with 
her two weeks later; she lifts. it to 
her face, puts it tb her nipple and 
slings it over her shoulders as the 
group moves on. 

One young female causes a 
great stir amongst huinan ob- 
servers, when she picks up a 
trackers machete from the path. 
She climbs a tree, builds a day-nest 
and lies back, swinging the ma- 
chete by its handle, clipping off 
overhanging branches: with its 
razor-sharp edge. 

Miya, a somewhat afflicted 
female, is transfixed by a particular 
human — she freezes mid-atride, 
mouth ° pursed with fear, : We 
suddenly realise she is frightened by | 
the visitor’ fake leopard-skin skirt, 
which produces a far more profound 
terror. than a fight between two 
.chimps in her group ever would. 

The apes:may not be our gentlest 
cousins, but the ‘distinction they 
make between: rival and enemy is 
greaf. Perhaps we humana could 
:henefit by. doing mère of Ihe samê. ' 


male alone together, ‘grooming. 
They have, it seenis, ; formed a 
covert alliance: with Ntologl's brain 
and Toshibo’s brawn it is likely to be 
a powerful one. 

Toshibo continues to. fight 
Nsaba and a few days later, Ntologi 
reappears in the midst. The vio- 
lence suddenly escalates: every 
male does battle, in a panicky re- 
shuffle, Females are beaten up too, 
particularly by the lower status 
males who dare not vent thelr ag- 
gression on their superiors. Infants 
who have long since travelled inde- 
pendently take to their mothers’ 
backs once again. 

The instability persists. All the 
adult males now bear the scars of 
war, Aji limps, a front hand oııt of ac- 
tion, the tendon. possibly severed. 
Man should draw inspiration, how- 
ever, from the pracesses of recancil 
iatlon in the forest, Having inflicted 
a' gavere - sever-inch wound ‘oni 
Jilba's back, Nsaba is found a day 
later, licking and.cleaning it for hin. 
No. adult .males have been killed, 
nor are they likely to.be. Diurual ac 
tivities continue; 

„The chimpanzees cooperate. a 


` most 4 ly an redl.colobug monkey. 


coalition with three ather adult 


„years his junior, is a reluctant 


discover ا‎ antl the ا ا‎ 


| A Country Diary 


Zoe Miller 


ANZANIA: A fall from power is 
rarely painless. As the first 
Tanzanian multi-party elections take 
„ place, it's Intriguing to watch how 
the chimpanzees of the Mahale 
mountains nake the transition. 
Ntologi, an alpha-male of over 15 
years’ tenure, has been ousted. 1n a 
final great fight between this re- 
markable 40-year-old ape and the 
muscle-bound younger male, Nsaba, 
the old alpha, wounded, flees the 
sanctuary ol the group. He İs seen 
wandering, solitary, on the periph- 
ery. Nsaba assumes: the leadership 
as the other chirnpanzees indicate 
their submission. 

But in the forest, too, the dermoc- 
ratic process is imperfect, Though: 
Nsşaba has a strong power base in 


.males (Kalunde, Aji, Jilba), his hold 
on the dominant ıu inay be 
brief. His consorts are known. to be 
duplicitous and Toshiko, ã riale tro 


,courtler, challenging him fre 
‘quently, These. acts 'of aggression 
become more pertinent when we 


| 


8 


| 
| 


Angel in the wings 


this exquisitely balanced production 
it struck me that it is really about 
the contending opposites in Ibsen's 
own mind: duty and desire, age and 
youth, success and failure, guilt and j 
happiness and, above all, reason 
and the denonic will. 

It is the most autobiographical of 
plays, not just because it was in- 
spired by Ibsen's relationship with 
the yoırthful Emilie Bardach; but be- 
cause it is about the artist's fear of 
his own creative powers. 

All I missed was the sexual elec- 
tricity that pervaded Adrian Noble's 
1889 production. Alan Bates is a fine 
Solness: a haunted, conscience- 
stricken figure, terrified of incipient 
madness and tlie irralional ele- 
ments in hîs own nature. He is also 
very funny in his attempt to uııcover 
the precise details of his previous 
encounter with the pubescent Hilda. 
But 1 rarely felt he was magnetised 
by her very presence. 

This is no fault of Victoria Hamil- 
ton who, as Hilde, is a genuinely ex- 
citing discovery, combining steely 
cletermination with a strange other- 
worllliness. But even if the sexual 
tension is somewhat fitful, it re- 
mains an engrossing production 
that takes you inside the labyrinth 
of Ibsen's mind. 


EARS THAT Ran Hutchin- 
snn's Rat in the Skull a1 the 
Duke of York Thentre would 
be rendered obsolescent by the 
Narthern Irish peace process prûve 
unfounded. Hutchinson is writing 
about the ancestral, tribal and al- 
most visceral opposition betwven 
Catholic and Protestant that will not 
easily be resolved by any constitu- 
tional document, 

Hutchinson's play is dated only in 
the sense that it is the product of a 
particular time: in this case the fear 
and tension of the mid-1980s. We 
see Roche, a suspected IRA terror- 
ist, holed up in Paddington Green 
police station in west London where 
he is being *Interviewed" by Nel. 
san, a hard RUC detective. For 
much of the play we see the silent 
Roache taunted and baited by the 
needling Nelson. But the ‘crucial 
moment comes when the two men 
conspire to be left alone by the su- 
pervising English constable and 
Nelson blows the case and his ca- 
reer by beating up the suspect. 

Even in’ 1984 Hutchinson, in this 
fine and eloquent play, was not sug- 
gêsting that British troop with- 
drawal or a patched-up peace was an 
impossibility. His point was, and still 
i8, that Irish Catholics ‘and Protes- 
tants are bound together by history 
and a fierce pride in a way. that tlie 
‘English will never coniprehend. ' 

The play survives’ because it is 
passionate, honest and ritualistic in 
its confrontation of the ‘two .men. 


' Stephen Daldry's production and 


Wiliam Dudley's design, highlight 
the ritual nature of the ericountet, 


' Roche and Nelson conlront ' each 


other in a triangular pit, and the 
whole aliditoriûüm iş surrounded by 
a wall of pictures ad posters evok 
ing'the Troubles. It makes us feel 
that 'we'tod' are locked into this har- 
metle wold. ' "' .ı .' it 

Tony ' Doyle's ' Nelson, with his 
blazer suggesting & nian summoned 
frûni his holkday arid the prowî of ù 
hunter stallkinit his prey, is a stuinlng 
portrait of arı obı who iil ga- 
rifice anythiiğ' for: 'primal' têvenge, 
And Rufuš Şewtls Roctie, twltching 
ald f{liûchitg uider the barrage of İn 
gulls from thé pFovdking" Nelson, 
slggestd’ ã. an in’ wfiom’ violenice 


bullds uj with voltanlt'preteure: ""' 


LONDON THEATRE 


Michael Billington 
ENNIS POTTER'S Son of 
Man, with its vision of arı 


D angry, mutinous Christ, ex- 


ploded on to our TV screens in 1969 
leading to threatened prosecutions 
for blasphemy. Now it has been stir- 
tingly resurrected by Bil Bryden at 
The Pit in the Barbican, 

Potter, the most autobiographical 
of writers, inıbues Christ with some- 
thing of his own searing pain and in- 
candescent fury. This is a Jesus who 
spews up by the roadside before a 
big event, who preaches the Bub. 
verslve doctrine of love your ene- 
mies” and wiıo combines messianic 
fervour with selfdoubt. Gazing at the 
cruciftx, he says: “You should fave 
stayed a tree arl [1 should have 
stayed a carpenter,” 

Bryden's production, however, 
unwittingly exposes Potter's chief 
limitation, Put simply, Potter lacked 
the gift of poetry. This is the key dif- 
ference between stage and TY 
drama. Theatrical poetry, Cocteau 
famously said, should be “thick like 
the rigging of a ship and visible at a 
distance”, But on television, where 
the camera canı do half the work, the 
language of understatement works 
best. 

If Potter's play still works on us 
emotionally, in spite of its verbal limn- 
ifations, it is partly because of Bry- 
dlen's abilily to turn theatre into a 
communal ritual. At one point, after 
Jesus has preached a sermon on 
love, the actors move among us 
shaking hands. It sounds corny: in 
practice, it is a simple demonstra- 
tion of theatre's capacity to unify. 

By such devices, Bryden turns a 
TV play into a theatrical event. He is 
also aided by a strong cast led by 
Joseph Fiennes as a wiry, angry, 
abrasive Christ who kicke the 
money changers out of the temple 
with positively Marxist fervour, 

The event moves us because Bry- 
den creates a sense of folk ribual. 
But something even more powerful 
is at work which 18 to do with the- 
atre's capacity to tap into ancestral 
religious feelings. Itis as if, at a time 
of waning falth in organised reli- 
gion, we look to theatre to shore up 
and sustain our wilting belief, 

Something significant and 
scarcely noticed seems to be hap- 
pening in our culture which is that, 
as a cûunter to the materialism 'of 
the age, we Increasingly look to art, 
and specifically to theatre, to pro- 
vide ã substitute religion. God, we 
are told, is dead: I would argue He 
is currently very much alive in the 
British theatre, 

Henry James was right when he 


. referred to Ibsen's “strangely in- 


serutable art", För however’ often’ 
yall see The Master Bulldér, now 


. excelleijtly'revivecl by Peter’ Hall ‘at 

, the Haymarket, there is sûmething 

: 1 ` unfathomable and my 
the’ bill —i you rëfysê, I got İn touch : 


terious about 


aul have to refypê | 
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Paul Eddington has heroically gone public with his alarming akin condition 


Actor cast in an unfamiliar role 


Adam Sweeting finds that cancer has altered Paul 
Eddington's appearance but he's still the ultimate pro 


Catholicism, though being sent to 
the Quaker school at Sibford he 
sees now as a godsend. This wasn't 
because the school was one of the 
earliest co-educational boarding 
schools in Britain, and certainly not 
because of its batty and autocratic 
headmaster, but because it gave 
him friends, a sense of balance, ancl 
afforded him “the opportunity of ac- 
quiring the ability to sit still for long 
periods without fidgeting". He adds 
ihat “to attract attention on the 
stage, being still is second only to 
waving a white handkerchief.” 

Eddington’s best-known charac- 
teristics are an exquisitelytimed 
fumbling quality and the perfor- 
ınance of virtually undetectable 
double-takes. Their collective expe- 
riences in Alan Ayckbourn's subur- 
ban comedies led to Eddington, 
Penelope Keith, Richard Briers and 
Felicity Kendal being cast in The 
Good Life 20 years ago. Married to 
Keith's screer-swamping Margo, 
Eddington found that after years of 
steady work, he was suddenly run- 
ning away with a hit show. 

Then there was Jim Hacker in 
Yes, Minister and Yes, Prime Minis- 
ter. Eddington played Hacker as a 
prevaricating ignoramus who sur- 
vives thanks to a streak of cunning 
shiftiness, This clearly reminded 
the public of any number of reaHife 
politicians, Eddington 1s haunted by 
the incident where he and Nigel 
Hawthoriùe, expecting fo receivé an 


they were (lying to discover that it 
was Aids, really. Milclle-aged actor, 
respectable marrled man, grown-up 
family — what a wonderful story. 
Eventually my agent sail you're 
going to have to conıe clean,” 

“I feel very frustrated sonetinıes, 
because although I'm ë8, which is 
not youug by any measureınent, in 
the theatre that doesn't matter. If 
you're older, you play olkler parts, 
Theatre's about life and there are 
old people in life, and there are lots 
of wonderful parts for someone 
such as myself. Thats a big dlisap- 
pointment.” 

Radio work is an obvious option, 
hence Eddington's marathon stint in 
BBC Radio 4's adaptation of Win- 
ston Churchill's History Of The 
English Speaking Peoples. “Its long 
wave, which nobody ever listens to 
anyway. Its myself and Anna 
Massey mostly, Other people drift 


. award from Mary Whitehouse for 


starring İn “the cleanest show on’ 
television", were instead called 
upon to play a scene with Margaret 
` Thatcher. Eddihgton was desperate 
. to refyse, but couldn't find a way to 
back out. E 
` “T don't talk much about my poli 
tits, but Mrs Thatcher was ndt one 
of miy favourite people. I sald to my 
colleagues ‘we must refuge, of 
. courşe. They said ni, You're’ top of 


. with the authors and they sald its 
` nothing to do with us, You're gktting 
the. award, 0ة‎ 
yourself" 

` And so, shaıhe-facedly, he didn't, 
and his disquiet is cowpouwnidéd'by 
the suspiclon.that Thatcher's enthu 
slam for the series stefımed from’ 


the way it echoed her personal dis- | 


like of civil servants. “Tm dfrdld thiat 
she ray have ‘uşed 'us' in that 
êênse." i, Fo vr. و‎ 


Paul Eddînğlon's aütç lography, 
Far, S0 GSC Iş published by 
Hodder & Stoughton at £17:88" 


$ THE October sunshine 

casts rippling shadows 

across his wall, bouncing 
from the Thames below his window, 
Paul Eddington reclines on his 
cushions. He gives what sounds like 
a satisfied sigh. “Its tlhe actor's 
dream, isn't it? Tın sitting here in a 
pleasant room, talking about myself 
for hours." 

The Eddingtons’ apartment in 
London's Docklancls is a generous 
warehouse space. There's a promi- 
nently-placed portrait of a younger 
Eddington, wearing that trademark 
bemused-in-the-face-ofchaos expres- 
sion. A couple of Conran's better 
restaurants are a stone's throw away, 
but Eddington, a modest Quaker, 
finds them unacceptably over-priced. 

He has taped an interview for the 
BBC, “where youl hear all this over 
again, I'm afraid,” he chuckles, ges 
turing at my Sony machine. Edding- 
ton knows that his appearance is 
going to shock, Thanks to a little- 


E business really and hobödy’ 


ut. It's 210 episodes. That 
' makes me sound very ricli, but they 
! pay £31 an epjsode, I will disclose to 
: you. It niighf be a well to publicise 
it, Ithink, aùd shame. the BBC." 
‘Eddington isr’t the kind of 
to throw his weight about 'or 


to see if I could make a |: 


3. As long ãs I was reasonal 

normal looking, I „thought wi 
3 İt matter? I reséented' the inftrur 
"1 very much. But eventually it 
Bot so bad we had to put a screen up 
the hall to stop people looking: 
(ough the door, and I speni ages 
Peering out of the window into the 
courtyard 

dash for my car,” 

a Bress were typically syrmmpa- 
. ere was a dolıble-page 
0 in the 8s once, with a 
j otograph of me and my wife Tri- 
' arurinarm. +I didn't read any 


than the caption: It saidıHe is | 


„A difficult childodd shuttled him 
between his familys traditional 


` Quakerism _ and his mothers 


o longer able to stand unassisted'” 
n sighs, Despite hig 

$00d grace, he looks thin and tired, 

ot least thanks to a chemo! 

Sesion ‘the previous day. P1 think 


` There's Hitile of the usual ٤ 


Haitink 
triumphs 


OPERA 
Andrew Clements 


ITH JUST u handful of 
minor qualifications, 
Covent Garden's Götter- 
dimmerung is a triumph — an 
endling to its Ring cycle that both 
elucidates and unquc! 
iranscencis the instalments that 
have gone before. The totally 
unqualificcl success is musical; 
the cıtst is first-rate, while 
Bernard Ilailink's conducting is 
outstanding in its depth of char- 
acterisation and emotional per- 
ception, driven with a dramatle | 
fierceness that cloen not relax its j 
grip for a single moment. : 
Ifit's his coniribution that 
makes this Götterdimmerung so 
ınemoruble, then Richard 
Joncs’s production often adds 
very significantly and movingly 
to the impact. Joncs’s approach, 
and his designer Nigel Lowery’s, 
scems to have matured and 1 
refined itself thruuglı the cycle, 
There's a pared-down directness 
in his atage pictures and a much 
closer analysis of each charac 
ter: the direction of the 
Gibichungs is full of subtlety and 
wit, with foppish, preening 
Gunther (the excellent Alan 
Held, making his Opera louse 
debut), a tottering bimho-ish 
Gutrune (Vivian Tierney), and 
Kurl RydlI's maynificenlly 1 
uncompromising Hagen, match 
ing physical presence and vocal : 
power, cruelly propelling the 
tragedy forward. 
Ifa single image can sum uP | 
the feel and texture of Jones's j 
approach it's Hagen's Watch, 
glowering centrepoint of the firsl ` 
act, with Rydl sitting out hia vig 
perclıed on a duatbiını wearing 
Gunther's crown and a diamante 
cape purlomed fronı GutrutıC. I; 
could have been an absurd ! 
image — parta of the audience 
no doubt ihouglt it was, like the 
resl of the pronduclion — but lt 
had followed naturally frorn what 
had gone before and seemed not 
ıt all contrived, unlike the oper 
ing of Act II which haa Hagen 
shouting ap hefore Alberich (lhe 
ever dependable Ekkehard 
Wlaschiha) appears to him Ike 
some deus ex machina. 
But it's the slınplest of device 
that turn the emotions 
out. When Siegfried 
Gunther captures 
(Deborah Polaski), he slips a 
paper bayf over her head and 
leads her into the Gibichung 
Hall, paraded acrosa the table 
like a piece of horse flesh. Iisa 
chilling image of 
and humiliation that could eal 
have seemed meretriclous. 
In the third act, the 
phe seems to come t00 
when Hagen killa Gunther an 


the back of the set — a 20 Î : 


of cardboard boxes — 

to reveal the blackened 

of Valhalla, But that leaves 

free to çonstrue the end a 
` opera as a personal tragedy Jf. 

Brlinnhilde and for the destî™ 
. tion of the gods to be seen 
through her eyes. 
sense of universal çataslroP™ê? 
but with Haitink'a loving!” 
straint and Deborah Polak , 
radiance it beconıes anı endi? 


producing a dynamic, 


E 
lean exile P 


becomes teacher to a simple postman {Massimo Trois in I Postino 


not ask her to have an abortion. 
Gradually it dawns un him that hav- 
ing a fanıily is a wonderful thing. 

That's lhe plot, and when {f tell 
you that Robin Willams also ap- 
pears as the Russian émigré obsle- 
trician assigned to Monre (“Naw I1I 
take a look at yoıır Volvo") yı nay 
think the film could just lıave the 
kind of bad taste fun that would save 
it from sentimentality. 

Nat a bit of it. Columbus pulls 
every emotioual string he ciuı fil to 
give the film its pro-family, feelguocl 
conclusion and directs in so slapdaslı 
a way that its faults seem to be cur 
stanlly magnified. 

Above all, he hası'l a cluc what lo 
clo with Grant, wlio is ınacle 1o mug 
furiously throughout in a desperate 
altempt to pul some life inlo his 
lines. I think he is a much beller 
actor than a lol of people give him 
credit for. This [ilu would have 
such a conclusion laugheul oul of 
courl. But il isu't hls full. Moore, 
Tom Arnold and Jonn Cusnek are 
equally out on the weakest ul limbs. 


him, you might come up with a de- 
scription of something like Nine 
Montha. It is truly dreadful. 

Chris Coluntbus's film, a nıinor 
hit in tlhe States, possibly because of 
Divine intervention, succeeds in 
magnifying every weakness in 
Hugh Grant's armoury and refusing 
to acknowledge any of lis 
strengths, Bad lines, impossible sit- 
uations and throwaway characteri- 
sations conspire to turn him into an 
attractively tousle-haired idiot. 
Could this really be the director 
wlto nade Mrs Doubtfire aııd Honıe 
Alone, and the actor who mile 


Maurice, Remains Of The Day and 
Four Weddings And A Funeral? Un- 
fortunately, it could. 

Grant portrays an English child 
psychologist — which at least 
means he doesn't have to attempt a 
fake Aınerican accent — who 
crashes his Porsche when his live-in 
girlfriend (Juliane Moore) an- 
nounces she's pregnant. He is not 
ready to seitle down but is per- 
suaded to do the decent thing and 
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Postman’s knack 


What could have beeır a fllm of 
some charm but little substance is 
elevated to something better by 
both the director and an actor who, 
though only able to work for an 
hour a day and that with lhe great- 
est difficulty, gives a performance 
which is so direct and so obviously 
sincere that even a slightly man- 
nered style is easily forgivable. 

‘To watch Troisi, gaunt and ill, go 
through his part is to see a real star 
in action, doing very little but 
achieving a great deal. Look, for in- 
stance, at the early scene where lie 
and his old father are having their 
evening meal. The silences are as 
important as the snatched, soıne- 
times halfcompletecl dialogue. It 
sets the tone for the whole picture 
which, without its rather’ uuneces- 
sary coda wlıiich extends it well be- 
yontl what woull have been a 
perfect 9Û minutes, would perhaps 
have been a small masterpiece. The 
final few minutes, however, destroy 
nuuch that has gone before. 

Radford's picture of island life is 
well done, with some delicious 
scenes at the restaurant, where the 
old proprietor counts every lira and 
looks askance at the posinıan’s 
courtship of her daughter, since 
he's simply not good enough for her 
and anyway only wants her body. 

There are other felicities — a 
combination of good writing, sim- 
ple but effective direction and 
Troisi's amazing capacity to seem 
totally natural in the part. But the 
chief glory of tlhe film may lie not 
in what it actually is but what it de- 
flantly is not. It is rather like seeing 
a film from another, more genuine 
age wlıen you could tell a story 
without pressing too many buttons 
in order to make your audience 
laugh or cry. 

The probability is that you'll do 
both while watching lhe film, espe- 
cially with (he knowleclge of Troisi's 
tragic death. 

You shoul remember, lıowever, 
that Radford made Another Time, 
Another Place as his debut and that 
film has some of the same qualities, 
even if it clidn't have Trois in it. But 
God help him if he is now a hot 
property in America. 

If you were te provide an awful 
warning {o a personable British 

actor, adept at seiFdeprecating com- 
edy, of what to expect if and when 
Hollywood tried to make a star of 


CINEMA 
Derek Malcolm 


HERE IS some justice in the 
J] film business but not muclı, 

Se many good films have 
failed at the box-office — indeed, 
most of the classics — and 8o nıany 
bad ones hare succeeded that it has 
beeıı made a mockery. Then along 
comes f film like Mlike Radford'a Il 
Postino which shows that it is 
sometimes possible lo make an art 
movie into something approaching 
aA papular success. 

Auı art nıovie, these days, means 
anything that is not understanclable 
to Americana without subtitles, aud 
Il Postino, though made by a British 
director, is in Italian, 

It was first shown as the Venice 
festivul opener of 1994 and, lhougl- 
likecl, not bought for Britain. In 
Jtaly, however, it had the cheek to 
outgross Schwarzenegger's True 
Lies aıtd in America it looks like 
becoming one of the most success- 
ful subtitled movies of all time. Now 
we can see it after all. 

One reason for its Italian success 
is Massimo Troisi, an actor and 
comedian of enormous popularity, 
who plays the postman of the title. 
He died of heart dîsease at the age 
of 41, a day after the film was corm 
pleted, and a week before he was 
clue for a heart transplant at Hare- 
field hospital — aıı operntion he was 
offered before the film started. 

The novel on which the film is 
based is Chilean but transported 
from there to Italy — actually to one 
of the Aeolian islands — where a sinı- 
ple fisherman's son gets a job as a 

postman and meets Pablo Neruda, 
the Chilean poet and writer who was 
exiled for his communist sympathies, 
Encouraged to read and write by 
Neruda, he becomes a different 
ınan, only to be killed by fascists at a 
communist rally. In an extended 
cocla, Nerucla {Philippe Nolret) re- 
turns to his foreign home and 
remembers the postman, not just as 
a triumphant specimen of working- 
class aspirations but as a friend. 
Radford is not starry-eyed about 
Neruda, presenting him as a man at 
first unwilling to take the postman 
seriously and then as a rather patro- 
nising mentor. Nor does he make 
the postman inte either an ignorant 
Tigure of fun or a sentimental icon. 


Morality tales that explode in sound and rhythm 


It began when Nii-Yartcy visited 
France in 1993 to meel French 
choreographers. The following year 
two of them, Jean-François Duroure 
and Elena Magnoni, wenl to Ghana 
and Solma was born. “Il is about 
Africa: the vibrant markets, loves, 
lust, jealousies, political aspiralions 
and solldarity in the face of oppres- 
sion,” says Nii-Yartey. 

Solnıa has something for every- 
one. There is acrobatic clowning, 
singing; colourful costumes and 
choregraphed warrier dances in 
which both men and women move 
at great speed through a dazzling 
array of linear positions. 

It is a huge, passionate, stirring 
piece of dance theatre in which a vil- 
lage experiences a journey front cel- 
ebration, to ãrrest and execution, to 


battles, redemption, confrontation’ 


and survival. Intelligent, moving 
and spectacular, ‘it is performed 
with controlled elegance while at 
` the sahe 
almost fevërish spectacle, 


The ensemble, based at the 
National Theatre of Ghana in Accra 
tan impressive modern white-tiled 
building constructed largely with 
Chinese money), is the country's 
only national dance company and 
the principal training centre for 
young clancers. 

Francis Nit-Yartey, the director 
and choreographer, believes that 
much of Ghana's dance tradition is 
in danger of being buried by rapid 
urban development. So his mission 
is to keep it alive by incorporating 
new ideas. 

"Culture is dynamic and so we 
are constantly looking for new ways 
of working with what we have,” he 
explains. “So anyone who comes ex- 
pecting to sce natives .dancing 
around in grass skirts can forget il.” 

The company's newest creation, 
Solına, is a fusion of the creativity 
and richness of the dance forms 
inherent in African traditions and 
the exploration of contemporary 
dance ideas. 


Constantly in demand for pérfor- 
mances around the world, the com- 
pany is making its third trip tı 
Britain since 1993, with two power- 
ful morality dances — The King’s 
Dilemma and Solma. 

In The King's Dilemma, an un- 
assuming stranger and the chief's 
bodyguard are each claiming the 
honour of killing a wild beast which 
has been terrorising villagers. A 
face-off is arranged, which the 
stranger wins. The bodyguard then 
steals a symbol of the king's power 
and plants it on the stranger, who is 
branded a thief and banished. But 
the women of the village think 
otherwise and come together to 
defend him. : 

It ls African folklore performed 
with constant emplıasis on gravity- 
defying acrobatics from the male 
dancers as they leap about the stage. 
But the dancers also highlight sub- 
tle hand rmnovements and Intricate 
dance steps, which combine to cre- 
ate a spellhinding performance. 


DANCE 
Angeila Johnson 


N GHANA'S ancient oral tradition 

there is a story about an Ashanti 
vhief who was ousted by is tribe on 
two occasions for minor infractlons, 
only to be reinstated each time be- 
cause he was such a wonderful 
dancer. 

Music and dance have always 
been used by Ghanaian rulers to help 
defuse social tensions and to unite 
warring peoples. There is a dance for 
cverylhing: to praise; to woo; to cele- 
brate birth or death; to work. There 
is even'a dance te insult your enemy. 

It is from this repertoire that the 
Ghana Dance Ensemble draws its 
inspiration. Founded in 1962, the 35- 
strong company of Ghana's finest 
traditional dancers and musicians 
brings together the dance, music 
and history of this former British 
colony iu an explosion of rhythms 
and sounds. 
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Ad ven tur es in Ecoland ound, But take that same weapon | measure. So, too, do Roberto's de 


and place it by a fire, and the sire for his Lad is wi 
wounded man, even if miles away, f reach the island. E Ne Ele 


36 BOÖKS 
The world of wizardly Wystan pee One waa aha DRONE 


Bines calls a "transfiguration of 
love” he experienced in 1933 and 


Nicholas Lezard 


E E Uo shad i : A Bloaranhlcal Bictlon as giles Foden dT will scream with pain." 4‏ ی ی ی 
An Motlon 3 described in the poem written that | A Blographlcal Dictlonary of alles Foden up, from the riddling semantics that | ruche is the to, i pain." This “taste for parallels" is how it‏ 
a 0 3 o fine himself ship- | goesin Ecoland, where the relative,‏ اا ا e 1 2 year beginning "Out on the lawn I | Fllm, by David Thomason The Island of the Day Before Bplex Adso of Melk in The Name telling what‏ 
Auden i : lie in bed"; one was the crisis of cru- | {André Deutsch, £14.99) by Unkerto Eco The Rose to the Templar secrets | he says he was under thı wrecked not on a (lesert island, but | the contingent, the condition we‏ 
by Richard Davenport-Hines ٤ elty he witnessed at a whaling sta- mao of Foucault's Pendulum. ruchetta, Furthermore, sometimes off decent aq gi, anchored | swim in, İs Inscribed in the universal‏ 
a goes one | and timeless, As we chew over‏ 0 ا Heinemann 406pp £20 tion in Iceland; a third was his TE THIRD edition of the most Secker & Warburg 515pp £16.98 And always, with this exuberant, | he calls the mizzen the artimon, in‏ 
del tel Tournier's | these difficult concepts, we learn‏ : ا a writer, there ig the Î the French way, but what can he Vendredi in‏ ا س Wystan and Chester return to Christianity in 1939. splendid, idiosyncratic and inte!‏ 
Theda Clark In this same year, the year that he j ligent of reference books; its subjecı EDIEVAL monks, inter. p 2 of the list; the layers of | mıean then when he writes wisaine, | nially, the tal 1 sidering, postcolo- | that there is a psychological relaliv-‏ 
by went to America, he also met | may be films and television, bul ie | scholarly accumulation at one level, | which is how the French identify tne tale of Robinson Crusoe. | ity as well; Roberto is dogged by a‏ 


Faber 140pp £12.99 Chester Kallman, who more nearly 


than anyone else became his con- 
stant companion, and who focused 
all the lessons in life that he had pre- 
viously learned. 

Much of Auden and Kallman's 
early time together was spent in 
New York. When the war ended 
they took to living for a part of each 
year in Ischia, then Austria. Thekla 
Clark, who first met them on Ischia, 
is touching and revealing about 


Thomson's intelligence is so lui 
nous and infectious, his judgments 
so thrillingly acute, that you quite 
simply end up a wiser and more 
wonderful person for having ak 
sorbed or argued with them, 
wlıether you count yourself a film 
buff or not, Grab it. 


ting holy books wi ili Much i i 

E E DD E E OT IIE 
bversî ¬ | lish, for whom the mezrana j 8 2 2 ES or reality it's 
all to move their ips a4 TOY real 1 are the key notes struck as | mizzen, God help ust)" eC lı dovetails with the in- | hard to tell. Lonely on the slip, 
in silence. It was as if the meaning 1 ments to build his “He" is Roberto della Griva, a erpinnings of the story, | Roberto begins to write a novel 
of a word were depenclent on its | his Homeric e Book of Nature, | 17h century Italian nobleman who, OBERTO'S mission i e E 1 e (which 
physical properties: if that word | of systems. e 2 loving escapades in the Thirty find out what the “Engliuh e E hE ERE 
were “God”, one can see how impor- | acadergie wok n Ot of | Years War, education in tle salons are doing in the search for Î stoı Sori 
tant this might be, St Bernard is | universal Ja n the search for a | of Paris and a period of incarcera- | the Punto Fijo, the defini 1 ry transforming it utterly. 

niv nguage, recently pub- Î tion in the Bastille, j 8 0 Hijo, the defining point This book transforms the i 

thought to have been the first to | f ûn 1n the Bastille, is sent on a ınis- | which will all 5 ۳ € reader, 
have abandoned this “chewing of ishing a book on the subject.) sion by Cardinal Richelieu, of Three | stand longitude, hus enir o e a Ee 
3 us ofl a 


It is with systems of maritime Musk 
1 ٤ eteers fame. Tlıe f 1 
the word". Later scholars would nomenclature that the editor-narra- tangentially in the اا ا‎ rial ete a able af ery | ten plann E EE 


Clark's beguiling memoir, Wys- 

tan And Chester, James Fenton 
reminds us that when Larkin re- 
viewed Homage To Clio in 1960 he 
sald “No one is going to justify 
LAuden's] place in literary history 
by The Shield Of Achilles, any more 
than Swinburne's is justified , by 
Poems And Ballads: Third Series." 


1Ê HIS Introduction to Thekla 


The Daydreamer, by lan 
McEwan (Vintage, £4.99) 


: b connect the habit with the doctrine | tor ( 1 and — of thi ivi 
The j ent was typical. of its these homes away from home, since HEN we say we love children's ati , (one of the discovered-manu- | one of a numbe 1 - : ind ~~ of the day | lessons for a divided, atomised 
a "Auden eft England E she is able to report on Kallman iterature, asks McEwan, at a ihe ultimate | scriptinra-desk species) struggles | venture stories ا ا‎ re. Û cu a ike on the liminal mo | world. Een has set hinuself the vant 
: for America in 1939, his native read- wife, Valerle, in 19 more intimately than more dis- | we speaking up for, and keeping lhe tlerly tl obj ince il transforms | at the opening of Eco's astonishing jected male desire — a 8 0 of A tîme zone ~ is a symbol | task of recleeming the lime through a 
: era commonly agreed that the ا‎ tanced biographers. He emerges as | lines open to, our lost, nearly forgo 8 وا ت‎ novel, The Island Of The Day | chemical and biological “atomies” e 0 wor E Horm of information, retrieval: his 
change did him nothing but harm. | though there's still a great deal ofed- | with which he would make his | generally delightful and occasion- | ten selves?" This book doesjustths| | dieval monk reincarnale, Umberto BiG tent ECO distin ein OE , Prolocoinputer | ireuses his manuscript Oa ak Î nem excessive commbinatlans E 
1 1 teaver, 


, Ecn is in the busi 1 : 1 (something like a chest of drawers) 18 3te meaning like breeding cells. 
usiness of interpreta- Î deser ves a melal: based on the principle of combiuato- E a ied E iE dough the drawers of 


lion as much as creation. Reading “For 8 i 8 
ا‎ gurwporl he us 1 : : history, 1 
him is a little like chewing the word. and [ allow him the a ly at rial differences. More central is a The details of the metho — too (lis e E gg Oy ie 


The flow of the reading experience 


a sequence of Ovidian transforms | 
tion stories about a young boys 
imagination, perfectly judged, scary, 
poignant, meaningful; he makes î 
look easy, but this is brilliantly 
achieved. The story about the ca 
matle me blub, iwice, and the whole 
houk should blow your kicis' minds. ! 


denn aribbin (ehoenw sea OECONQ 
VIL rs nıtle us lhumau, siy ; 


. 
the Gribbins, is a cunıbination 7 /dh 

ul sociobiolugy (they are thick a |6 / OO 
thieves wilh Erlward Wilsun, nol 
ing wrong with that) aud climatié 
pressures. Much else besides that. . James Wood 
whiclı hey touch un, and even with | ا‎ 
ıheir rather irrilating pruse syle | The First Man 
this is a goud, sulid introduction 0-۰ | by Albert Camus 
the subject. Unless, of course, yu | Hamish Hamilton 261pp £14,299 
are a creationist. س‎ 


Converting accusations of cow- | itorial work to be done on the poems, Û name had already been identified: | ally dementing — a wonderful letter 
ardice and antihomosexual preju- | letters to collect and neglected prose | the limestone landscapes of his | writer, an ebullient performer, and a 
dice, they protested that the loss of | ta gather in, the broad shape of his | early memories; the religious and | chronically unfaithful lover. Without 
a local landscape had resulted in | life and interests is well defined. | clinical interests he shared with his | the pleasure he gave, and the pain, 
imaginative dilution, and the discov | Richard Davenport-Hines certainly | father; the sexual identity which at | Auden would not have become such 
ery of wide-open spaces in sprawl | thinks so, He gratefully acknowl | one liberated him and left him feel- | a wise or such a wizardly poet. 
ing verbosity. edges his debts to existing accounts, | ing vaguely “indecent”. One of the surprises of the biogra- 
Several of Larkin's surviving con- | using familiar material as the back- Davenport-Hines chronicles these | phy and the menuir is to see not just 
temporaries — Kingsley Amis, An- | bone of his work and as an excuse | things patiently, and while he j how deeply but how diversely Auden 
thony Powell — still take this view, | for investigating neglected issues, | sounds less confident when charac- | responded. While Kallman prutested 
But as new generations of readers | His book is more nearly a history of | terising the Auden voice, he writes | that he was “at least [a] pure” homo- 
have emergecl, the consensus has | ideas than a narrative of circunt- | well about the drive towards self sexual, Auden had several affairs 
shifted. The charge of chickening- | slances, more interesled in Auclen's | creation. It was an effort which led | with women and proposed lo al leasi 
out has been overwhelmed by evi- | work than the facts we expect from | Auden into himself even as it | three of them. This lells us sume 
' dence of Auden's various kinds of | "a shilling life”, spurrecl him to possess the world | thing about the "guilt" of sexuality, as 
bravery; his reasons for wanting to around him. At Oxford he had whal | well as a good deal about lhe charac 
escape what he called England's HILE THIS means we | his tutor, Neville Coghill, called | ter of his curiosily. 
. “terribly provincial . . . tiny jungle” WV someines move too | "great intellectual prestige" and he Even while his domestic habits 
have found widespread sympathy, . rapidly past practical de- j dominated his contemporaries. In | hardened into a parody of lhe 
and many of the poems he wrote in | tails, it also allows us tine to pick | Germany in the late twenties, his | selves, and the dense language of his 
America have been reckoued not | carefully and with fascination | cruising and working was a sus- | greatest poems thinnecl into some- 
simply among the best he wrote, but | through the huge department store | tained “attempt to complete | thing virtually avuncular, he re- 
the most rooted, and the most per | of Auden's mind. No one can hope | [him]self'. In his earliest published | mained capable of extraordinary 
spicacious about his origins, In fact, | to write a biography which would | poems he laced together ideas de surprises. In the years since his 
these days, the whole body of his | easily please its subject, but in this | rived from (among others) Emile | death, these have tendecl lû be over- 
work is more highly regarded than it | case it's hard not to suppose that | Coue, John Layard, Homer Lane | shadowed by stories of his opinion 
has been at any time in the past. Auden would have approved. “Since | and Freud to produce lines at once | thrusting, slippersluffling late days 
The popular success of Tell Me | the work of the artist is openly sub- | highly personal and radically inves- | in New York and (especially) Oxforl. 
The Truth About Love (as a spin-off | jective and ‘feigned’ history," he | tigative. It is this combination which No poet since Shelley has {eastexl 
from Four Weddings And A Fu- | once said, “what matters is not what | makes his recurring image of the | so magnificently on ideologies, and 
nera] is proof of his common touch, | happened to him, but what he has | secret agent so expressive, Auden's | none since Byron has worked his 
The wealth. of Auden studies İs evi- | made his experience into," practice was both veiled and | self into so amply humane a body of 
dence of his enduring importance in | Long before he. wrote this, Auden | interventionist, cloaked and co- | work. Davenport-Hines, in his 
the academies. His influence on | had decided that the transformation | ordinating. ل‎ scrupulous way, lets us see the first 
many contemporary poets — in- | of “experience” into “work" had al- The aim was to achieve a poetry | of these things more clearly than 
cluding Fenton — is a sign of his un- | most as much to do with the will as | of limitless possibilities governed | any previous biographer. ‘Thekla. 
flagging ability to enthrall, excite | anything resembling inspiration. | by a profound sense of order ı~ and | Clark, chatly but shrewd, lets us see 
and affirm. 1 , Even in childhood he collected | as the years went by. the order be- | the latter, As for the poems in the 
As the share price of his poetry Î scenes and settings with the bright Î came increasingly marked. Even | new selection: they might look like 
hag risen, so has interest in its back |. eyed passion of a geologist, He stud- | though his life in the thirties was | an attempt to cash in on Four Wecl- 
ground, Since his death 22 years | ied types like a social scientist, packed with. incidents and travels | dings, but in fact they describe a 
ago, two fulllength biographies have | . By the time someone at school | (to various schools in England as a key element in his great civilising 
appeared — by Humphrey Carper | suggested to him that he might try | teacher, to Iceland, Spain and | ambition. “Come buy,” as Bateson 
ter and Charles Osborne —~ and al | writing poems, much of the material | China), his own account of it was | once sald of Larkin, 


i 1 [ 1 1 zones, he shor i WE 
: lhe setra E e homeopathic system, the | gusting and ingenious to reveal, ex- | different at E و‎ i 
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با‎ ade r 0 0 0 1 : 1 ig eunuch with a knife in London anda | Island 1 dı j 
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And this, implies Camus, is nathing 
less than lhe paratloxical inheri- 
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e Uncoilings 
0 1 the Frencl-Algerians: 
‘rench bul not rely Fre e 
tlers to poor ta hu cml tlie ofa snake 


a lo be setllel. 
Mis world ui poverty makes 
riches of ils reductions — E asthe DB 3 Tayler 
plaguetormented inhabiteuls ol ıhe | Jacksons Lalernma 
1 1 Oran woulcl study | by Irs Murdoch 
€ limetable of trains they eoulkl | Chatto & 249Gp L153 
not a Likewise, Camus 0 LEWE 
turns deprivation înlo luxurious HY Ri 1 eh? 
detail. This is ihe greal treasure of VV ure Nit urtloch? Hu 
the book. With loving nostalgia, | such a thing as the Murdoch joke. 
Jacques remenıbers lıow rarely he f Plausible approxinıations uf English 
and his schoolfriencls would have f life? No witl entphasis. Forty years 
the money for “a single paper cor- | on from Under The Net, which al 
net of fried potatues”. Jacques tells most had her marked down as an 
us how they would open tlie cornet Î honorary Angry Young Man, most 
flat to search for the last morsel. A | of Murdoch's appeal lies out ihere 
Page is spel on this. Canus him- | on the margins of fiction, away from 
self scours his lost world for character and motivation; consisting 
: savoury crumbs; the result is a | instead of the pleasure to be gained 
Baril biog nein اا‎ 2 revolution in his style. in watching an original and danger- 
hirl person ulodeconaln e .| cee wry Dare, and in two Suddenly, he is attentive, precise, Î ously selfengrossed mind 
no imporlance to anyone". and a beloved schoolteacher, vivid. He lıas Jacques describe the uncoiling itself, like a aA r 
us RADEON Co Olteachier, threadbare furniture of his home, | sun. Rather in the ane 1 
Tetras oa Se aE. 1 1 E how each piece was “pushed back | period Henry Jamies, hesk O 
ا‎ 1 0 John Betjeman, | a 0 a e و‎ Camus's unfinished book is a revelation and a joy ED: o o i ا‎ 0 0 whi 
ا 1 ا ا‎ was always too large so that the only Ce be iT 0ْ 0 
Minerva, £7.09) E ا‎ e e recourse was "to puff out his raincoat | one not on the case for a very lng 
Hz RS ha be, E at the waist in order to make what | time, One no longer reads Murd 1 1 
ea 2 ai Jrmsby Gore tlreatlea: “Careful, change the was ridiculous look original". 80 much aş decode her. : 
. “Archibald has accepted the evm Dameg", “The hook should be heavy This strange Bidungsronan cele- | . Bustling’ on along this path, Jack 
bency of Raum's Episcopal Chap | Î "ih things and flesh.” tes not, a3 is usual, the escape | sona Dilemma is less the quintes- ۲ 


HIS BOOK is litıle more than 
Roland Barthes, by Roland A tuft of writing, torn from 
Barthes (Papermac, £10.00) f soınething larger which died 
e with Camus in his road accirlent in 
The 144-page manuscript 
n in the wreckage uf Michel 
limard's car is an intensely 
Ce autobiographical account of 

8s childhood in Algiers, 

slightly f#appé, if not chilling. Al „ Certainly, the ink is still wet, and 
Barthesian aulobiography, then. 3 | | places it runs: characters change 


F HIS father, who died when 1 

Rolaııl was one year old, he! | fou 
writes: “The father . . . was lodgedin | 
no ımeınorial or sacrificial dis 
course." This is swecl, and ye 


novel, cedes fiction to the philo- Camus can hı bear, il 

sophical essay. These books are no | to sign his a a 
less ınoving for their monumental Jacques's life corresponds almost 
ism; but they are less alive than The exactly to what we know of 
First Man, which bursts with thé Camus's. Like his creator's, 
freshnesa of childhood memory, | Jacques's early years are spent in 
and which realises Algiera with al abominable poverty, His father died 
most artless zeal. Here, rather than | before Jacques knew him, in the 


an event which was retrospectively 
supposed to have inadvertently en- 
franchised the working classes, 


ment postal machine that Auden 
sang, but the disturbed, dislocated 
journey of a lost urban soul, nat 


Homerton, E17 . . . it has al¥P j. But this book is a revelation and a TT TL 
poverty into the richness of poverty, of hat 0 e 


Joining the train gang 


been. associated with the Evangel [PY for against the tendency of 


۳ ٣ 1 nati 1 2 jave (o wear 8 earlier fiction, it is “ 1 In Camus’ earlier work, th 1 : 
ailas Foden isunamî” of fans in Newcastleeupon- | knowing what its destination should | ralsing the ghost of “. . . the Eng- ' | cal party and he will have to tS Carlier fiction, it is “heavy | ponder endurance, C; 1 : work, this Idea is Î scraped fro b1 3 
ا‎ Tyne, where he lives. “A seated | be: “It is somewhere/ İn moments | larıd/ We speak for, which finds - | black gown in the pulpit aa fhe, things and flesh", Camuss | the details that help 5 ا اا‎ 2 e philosophically ennobled as the | up 2 2 E a E 
Ghost Train . | army of convicts/ Will be (hunder- | of weakness at Worcester Shrub | you/ No home for the moment or | plice is considered deficiency ag a novelist is Through his surrogate, Jacques | brought up by his almost ا‎ om to choose entrapment, the Û , The cast ls that usual collection of 


by Sean O'Brlen . ing WOR BALL/ At falnthearted j Hill/ Or in Redditch or Selby you 

Oxford 54pp £6.99 southern referees all winter.” wished/ You could enter. . ." 

O'Brien has many fans among po- In this poem, Somebody Else, 
IKE Philip Larkin, who was | etry readers, and the award confirms Î O'Brien rescores Rimbaud'’s dictum 
never very happy wherever he | his position as one of the country’s | "Je suis un autre” to the sad music | the masters now.” 

lived, Sean O'Brien has been much | most significant younger poets. One | of contemporary Britain. It ië a far, Yet, for. all his commitment, . 2 5 ries 

concerned with the poetry of place. | of the achievements of the collection | millar tune for the poet, who has | O'Brlen has avolded the aesthçti.’ | To order any ûf the Books ree . 

Like Larkin again, though from a | is.to breathe new Jife into the seem- | always evinced “a northerner's satir- | cally problematic rhetoric. of | Phone: {+44) 181 984 1251 .. 

very different political standpoint, | ingly moribund sub-genre of railway | ical reactions to the complacency of “protest poetry”.directed towarda a | Fax: (+44) 181 964 1254 

he is disaffected with the state of i poetry, which has not flourished | the . . . Thatcherite South-east", a8 political aim. That avoidance De- Î Ema ' bldemall.poga.cok : 0" 


. ا‎ : DRS 
since Auden's Night Mall. . comes the subject of one of the Payment by credit card/cheque paê Î PUBLISH YOUR WORK 


ever/ You will know what we 
mean, as you meant/ How you 
lived, your defeated majority/ 
Handing us on to ourselves, We are 


€ of jjj FS unwilli 1 و‎ ۰ 
pee le red ° ف‎ edom to choose our inevitable | wealthy exquisites (cars, hı 
1 2 lack of freedom; life as a serles of a but: visible êê ûk 1 
8 . Support), : 
e Man, and uniquely in his work, iS like Benet and E 
amus heeds the advice he gave iı ` pling with Heidegger and Mai- 


1 
monides, precocious children. 
1 


: 1 : Cormery, Camus tells the story of | moth d 

darkness like that one. , iie HIE he might ponder an | his childhood and early schooldays teacher Canclied thE beli or 
is e scepticism holds his İi in Algiers. Now in his forties, | boy without payment; he’is recom- 

cers 2 a 0 ج‎ a E 0 France to | pensed by Jacques's scholarship to 
5 e deliberatel ia in id-fifti isi 2 

a اترا ا‎ ria in the miı €s to visit his | the Algiers lycée. 

ÛY. The Fall, Camus's last 


Books + Guardian Weck 
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elderly mother. The journey pro- | - Jacques iš overjoyed to be - 
vokes him to confront his double ing, buf he has “1 Bete O 
heritage as a French Algerian. This | .. , the satisfaction of one who has 
was a struggle Camus was making | made good his escape and is laugh- 
at the time of writing, as the Alger- | ing at the thought of the look on the 
ian war of independence splayed his | guüards' ‘faceg”. Jacques is sur 


writer subjugate his intelligence, for Quite a lot of Jackson’ 
the work of art “is born ofthe intellk | reads like o ner 


1 whose final import hı 
crete, 1t marks the triumph of the | caped her ا‎ Eater rio 2 إ‎ 


one critic put it. 


England: the factories and the prig- 


ons, the tenements and the football Although O'Brien might share | O'Brien takes an uncompromis- funniest poems: “When I walk by : The Guardl Books ALL SUBJECTS olitical sympathies for both (i 1 2 1 concrete in this final book; and the: | you wonder about it 
terraces. ._ | same of Auden's political concerns | ing stand against snobbery, class | your house, Iapit./ That's not true. Llane 28:PaF Mall Depo, | Melon. Non-Piellon, BDN ative French and nalive Ab r he e mitine 0 1 ¢ | concrete, in tie form of the remem- newcomers %0 her RE 1 
5 ‘The latter figure in O'Brien's new | (yet without, in the case of this distinction and — more specifically | Tifeng to , .. But Ido not, .. When Bary Fioad, Iiondon W10 BBL, UK AE, oalry, Childrens. ‘ll T munities. But that war is. the | oner: “For all his life it would ا‎ world pf. boyhood, rewards | to Henry James, imagine the young و‎ 
volume, Ghost. Train, which was | beefy, bred-irihebone socialist, the | ~— the form of historical exclusion | you're at breakfast with the Dally | "® 21 JÎÎ ecceanyer ome || | thinnest of backdrops in this book; | kindness and love that roli, | AM 20d his readers by splling over | reader of 1915 decid E OTE ٣ 
1 awarded the Forward Poetry Prize | posturing), he pits an entirely dif | favoured by the Tory right. Thus, in | Mail,/ Remember me .. . If were | Alfmall postage costs: ت‎ MINERVA PRES g& |j | and politics is soon forgotten in the | cry, never pain or persecution ا ا‎ û of fleeting, riùh ad uın- | on The Golden Bowl. Like many an ٤ 
for the Best Collection earlier this | ferent gloss on trains. Here. we | Revenants, a poem remembering | you, Id be afraid of me.” Funny, but Europe DL BROMPTON ROKE DRESS, rush to collect the sliver of chlld- Î which,’ on the ‘contrary, only rein’ reasonable abundance, On this evi- | artist in old age, there isa sense in. =. 


moqnth. He. caşts a cold but aympa- | have, nat the unhesitating déstina- 
thetic eye. on. “the „Foon, Afmy Î tloniriven .maniû of the govern- 


dence, Camus greatést novel died | which Murdach is, alas, only acces. 


hood recollection. forced his spirit and his resolution.” Î with him, sible to her fans, 


the second world war dead, he pays | haunting too, and. hardly Larki-; 
tribute to the squandered legacy of | nesqué, SAE 


Kiwis’ fight-back 
proves fruitless 


plunge over the line nine nıinutes 
from time. 

Then, two minutes from the end, 
Kevin Iro equalised when he blasted 
his way dom the right after Paul, 
Ridge and Blackmore had created 
the overlap for him, A successful 
kick froım Ridge, and New Zealand 
night have been one ol tbe unlikeli- 
eşt victors of this or any other 
Workl Cup. But {he fullback was 
short. 

Ridge camıe wilhin a coat of paint 
of putting Ncw Zealand into the learl 
when the game wenl into extrit 
time. But, off lıis wetıker' Jef fuot, 
Ridge's drop kicl from 45 metres 
faded just left of the pusts. 

Il was lo be the Kiwis’ final ges- 
ture. The Australians, still with {wo 
substitutes unused, finislıed the fit- 
ter side, and tries from Hill. barely 
seconds out of the sin-bin, and Fit- 
tleı' gave the Kangaroos a flattering 
margin of victory, 

In tbe other semi-final, England 
beat Wales 25-10. Phil Larder's as- 
sertion that “we lave one hell of a 
strike (oreê — (rom one lo l3" was 
largely borne uut au a sunlit Ok 


Trafford. 
Twa of Englauel's five tries cune 
from 1 winger, one frum û Cenli't, 


wu fron back-row turwards, The 
slatislics show that Wales worker 
as harcl as England and nude fewer 
haudling errors but only unlockerl 
England's defence once through 
Rowland Phillips 14 minutes frunı 
time. 

On average England lave coın- 
cecled less than seven puints A game, 
and if such miserliness is main- 
tained in the final they may carry olf 
the glittering prize at Wenıbley. 

Football based on sound defence 
is not necessarily negative. The Eng- 
land coach's philosophy İs to recruit 
attacking players, and then work 
hard on improving their defence. 


Rugby League World Cup Australia 30 N Zealand 20 


Paul Fltzpatrlck 


EW ZEALAND have not 

played consistently at thelr 

best in the World Cup burt 
they lıave taken part in three of the 
best games. 

On Sunday at Huddersfield they 
were involved in the most gripping 
contest so lar. They lost, after extra- 
time, but smothered thenıselves in 
glory after saving a cause that 
seemed lost beyond even a gliınmer 
of hope. 

Australia, who now meet Englancl 
in the final at Wembley on Saturday, 
led 14-4 at halftime ancl in the 0th 
minute a splendid secon try from 
Steve Menzies, scored from deep in 
lis own half, appeared to have taken 
Australia beyond reach at 20-4. 

That was still the score with 19 
minutes remaining. But Irom that 
poinl New Zealand found inspira- 
tion. lt might have lıad its origins in 
desperation but Australi were 
shaken util their teetl1 rattled. 

Some of the New Zealanders’ foot- 
ball over tlıat last passage of normal 
tine was reminiscent of the 1980 
Kiwis who thrilled Englislı audiences 
with their handling it high speed 
and their refusal to let the ball (lie. 

HM was hard to imagine here 
woukl be ı betler try than Men- 
zies's second. But in the lst minute 
the leftwing Richard Barnelt was 
the last nıan in a wouderful sweep- 
ing move. It ended on the left witiı 
Kevin Iro (feeding Blackmore ancl 
te former Caslleford centre, 
inches front (he touchline 4nd chal- 
lenged by two Australians, some- 
how squeezing out the try-sroring 
pass to Barnett. 

A contest which had felt one- 
sided, even [lat at mes in the first 
half, was now ablaze anıd the fanıes 
rose even higher when Tony Iro, fed 
by Ngamu, found enough of a gap to 


New job costs Andrew 
his international career 


Andrew, who has 71 caps, and 
Ryan, who has three, have inadver- 
tently become the first victims of 
the new professionalism ushered in 
by the International Board in Paris 
in August. Both players would 
probably have quit Wasps and 
taken up fulltime jobs at Newcastle 
a once were it not for the RFU's 
120-day qualification rule, which 


` compels players to remain with 


thelr current clubs If they want to 
keep match fit, 1 
Wasps had been thrown into tur- 
moil by Andrews recruiting activi- 
ties. Jeff Probyn, a former Wasps - 
and England teammate who is now 
on the RFU committee, cleclared 
that Andrew should stand down 


„from Wasps. When Ryan’ was 


signed for Newcastle, Andrew's 
credibility at Sudbury took-a sharp 
downturn. 

One of ã tiny élite to take part in 
all three World Cups to date, An- 
drew won his first cap against Ro- 
mania in January .1985, Since 
February 1988 he has been dropped 
by England only ance in favour of 
Stuarl Barnes, whoa came in fortwo 
games in 1993. Last june Andrew 


Î was awarded the MBE, 


Robert Armstrong 


OB ANDREW Jast week ended 

his international rugby career, 
minutes after his club, Wasps, told 
him they no longer required his ser- 
vices, The London club alga left out 
their captain Dean Ryan, who has 
accepted an offer from Andrew to 
join lim as playercoach at Newcas-, 
tle in the new year. 

‘The England manager, Jack Row-, 
ell, said he was “stunned at Rob's re- 
‘lremenlL What a player, what a 
ıgentleman to lose." 

Andrew also issued a statement 
seeking to dispel the uncertainty ' 
surrounding his England career: “[t 
is with great regret that I have de- 
cided to retire from international 
rugby. Following Wasps’ decision to 
exclude Dean Ryan and myself 1 
have (leclded that I must remove 


myself from any further speculation 


as to my possible inclusion: in the 
England team.” . 
The axing of Andrew and Ryan, a 
‘former England No 8, became Wasps’ 
likely coürse of actlon after. the Ire 
iland prop Nick Popplewell became 
the third international at Sudbury to 
accept a contract with Newcastle. 


racehorse and winner of the Grand National 
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£50,000 — since Chris Evert in 1985 
and only the ninth player to lift it. 
Steffi Graf, who ma(le an early exit 
{his year, won the trophy six tines, 
followed by Evert witlı tlıree. 


ERSEVERANCE has paid ofl for 

Scotland's golfers at last. After 
being five limes in the semi-finals 
aııd twice unsuccessful in the final, 
they finally won the Alfred Dunhill 
Cııp al St Andrews on Sunday, Colin 
Montgomerie, Sam Torrance and 
Andrew Coltart defeated third seeds 
Zimbnbwe and collected £100,000 
ench. 

All three recorded four wins but 
Coltart was nine, Torrance six and 
Montgomerie four under par for the 
five rounds of the tournament. 


NDIAN spinner Anil Kumble com- 

pleted match figures of nine [or 
120 as his side beat New Zealand by 
eight wickets in the first Test in 
Bangalore, Needing 151 to win after 
dismissing the visitors for 233 in the 
second innings — New Zealand 
made 145 in the first and India 228 
— the Indians romped home with 
an hour and two days to spare. 

Meanwhile, Sri Lanka maintained 
thelr impressive recent run of form 
by beating West Indies by 50 runs to 
win the Champions Trophy in 
Sharjah. 


LFRED KOTEY of Ghana lost 

his WEO bantanıweight title to 
Puerto Rican Daniel Jiminez on a 
unanimous points decision in Lon- 
don. Jiminez took a count of eight 
after he was knocked down in the 
third round by a vicious left to the 
body, but he weathered the setback 
and some .pressüre before fighting 
his way back Info the contest. 


THE rack :afiiong top ` football 
‘clubšs to sign talented  young- 


‘ters brought a telephone call to Ar- 
.sênal's' youthlevelopment officer, 


Terry Murphy. It was ftom a man 
who extolled his son's excellent ball 


control and: terrific . pagsing, and ! 
urged the club not to miss out on’: 
the boy’s slgnatire, Alas, further ir : 


ا 


quiries revealed that ‘the 
hopeful was only two years oli 


1 i “s5 


they were deslroyed 4-1 by Juventus 
ıt Turiur's Stadio Delle Alpi in the Eu- 
ropealı Champions League Group C. 

This, incidentally, was the ground 
where Gascuigne male headlines 
by weeping openly for England in 
the World Cup five years ago. 

In Group B, while the Polish capi- 
tal was celebrating British Week, 
the players of Legia Warsaw had 
their thoughts very much on a 
home victory. They defeated Black- 
burn Rovers 10, thereby inflicting 
on the English champions their 
third successive defeat in the com- 
petition and removing any realislic 
chance of them progressing to the 
knock-out stage. 

In the European Cup Winners’ 
Cup, Cellic went down 1-0 to Paris 
St Germain, and there was little joy 
for Everton, who completed a disap- 
pointing week for Britain by ınanag- 
ing a goalless draw against the 
Dutch team Feyenoord at Goodison 
Park. 


MERICAN tennis star Mary Jo 

Fernandez beat South Africa's 
Amanda Coetzer 64, 7-5 in Sunday's 
farewell final of the Brighton Inter- 
national Tournament, now cast off 
by the LTA after an 18-year exis- 
tence. Fernandez became the first 
American to win the title — worth 


Fernandez: final winner 


Last post . . . Red Rumı, Britain's most famous and best-loved 
an unequalled three times, died last week, aged 30. He was humanely destroyed after being found 
distressed in his box and was later buried at Aintree's winning post, where his victories brought joy to 
millions of punters. He is seen here receiving a pat from hls admiring fans in 1978 
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Forest keep the 
home fires burning 


dby. Two brilliant reflex saves ` 


i blank, Liverpool, who were .| 


RITISH football clubs in- 

volved in European adven- 

tures had a week which they 
would tike to forget in a hurry. Of 
ihe eiglıt teams engaged in various 
compettions, only Nottingham For- 
est had something to smile about. 
The rest either lost ar drew. 

In the Uefa Cup, Leeds ended up 
the losers in an eight-goal lhriller 
'* against PSV Eindhoven at Elland 
Road. In an astonishing see-saw 
e ihe home went ahead 

six ninutes through a goal by 
Gary Speed. Rene Eijkelkamp lev- 
elled five minules later and the 
Dutch visltors roared in front wilh 
Iwo more before the break. A Carl- 
lon Palmer shot and a superb strike 
by Gary McAilister squared it, but 
Luc Nilis smashed in a free-kick andl 

led another late on. 

Bayern Munich's Jirgen Klins- 
mann again showed hig striking 
prowess with a deadly clouble 
against Raith Rovers at Caster Road. 

former Tottenham star struck 
afer six minutes, Raith answered 

1 some verve but failed to level 
until Klinsımanın struck again in the 

minute and put the game be- 


j „| Yond the Scottish side. 
ıl Nottingham 


1 Forest, however, 
&ained a vital edge when they beat 
¢ French sile Auxerre 1-0 after a 
i display. England's new boy 
eve Stone scored tlıe goal after 23 
minutes and, although Auxerre 
Swarmed forward in search of an 
Cqualiser, Forest survived a string 
Tear-misses and cleared twice off 
lhe line. : . 


nro ierpogl had a tricky tinıê against 


from David James, the second two 
Minutes from time, kept the score- 


cide ol vh 
: ctory when anes 
visit Anfield for the return clash, 
„Although Paul Gascoigne,, along 
with two other. top Rangers slars, 
اا‎ drup and Alan McLaren, 
ie "at on the field, there were 
ly of tears for the Scottish side as 


ChesSsS Leonard Barden 


strong an attack, Everything till her 
was Kasparov's pre-game analysis, 

22 Bf6 Be7 23 Bxe7 gi 24 
Bxg4 Kxe7 25 Rel! Stopping dı 
the last chance for counterplay. The 
white Kesicle pawn roller decides ty 
gaıne. cê 26 f4 a5 27 K2 a4 % 
Ke3 h4 29 Bd! a3 30 g4 R5 
31 Re4 c5 32 Ke4 Rd8 33 Ru 
Ne6 34 RdŠ Rc8 35 f5 Re4+ 3 
Ke3 Nc5 37 g5 Rel 38 R4 
Resigns. 

Kasparov's aggressive demeaniur’ 
(luring this game ended the phong 
war of the first eiglıt games whe he 
had been unnaturally polite about tisl 
oppaıtenl. It also had its effect ë 
game 11 when Anand rejected n 
early draw, then later fell for a trap. ' 

Kasparov denied any conscus! 
gamesmanship. Perhaps Anan: 
should have recalled the advice u 
the old pre-war grandmaster Mila 
Vidmar, whose rule wag always u 
take the quickest possible drar, 
after a bad defeat, so as to restore, 
psychological balance. 


No 2393 


“Nu Sa u © 


White mites in lwo rnOves, aga 
any clefence {by Klara S, 1863. TE 
week's puzzle survives from mit 
Victorian times when wonten che 
players were (liscouraged, s50 I 
unknowu composer did not all 
publication of her full name. 


No 2392: 1 Rg1. If Kd5 2 Kad a 
3 Qd4. If KU3 2 Kn3 Kc3/c2 3Q! 
1f KxI5 2 Ke5 Keb 3 Qg4. KA} 
Kc3 Ke2 3 Qe4. If K4 2 Ke3/ 
and 3 Qg4. 


ISHY ANAND'S strategy in the 

Intel world championship was 
to hold his own for the first half of 
the match after which, his support- 
ers arguecl, Garry Kasparov woul 
became frustratecdl and lash wut with 
unsound play. The strategy misfired 
badly and it was Anancl who macle 
all the mistakes in the second half to 
lose 10%7%4. 

Experienced players know the 
value of offering a draw when a poor 
position starts to improve late in the 
game. The odds are that your oppa- 
nent, influenced by the previous ad- 
vantage, will decline. If your 
position then further improves, the 
refuser’s play often goes to pieces. 

Whether by accident or design, 
Kasparov produced a more sophisti- 
cated version of this ploy, Anand 
won game nine well, but in game 10 
he unwisely repeated a complex 
opening from game six. 


Garry Kaspartov-Vishy Anand, 
Ruy Lopez 


1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc 3 Bb5 a6 4 
Ba4 Nf6 Š5 0-0 Nxe4 6 d4 b5 7 
Bb3 d5 8 dxeS Be 9 Nbd2 Nc5 
10 c3 d4 11 Ng5 The sacrifice 
worked out by Tal and introduced by 
Karpov against Korchnoi in the 1978 
title match. If Qxg5 12 Qf is strong. 
dxc3 12 Nxe6 fxe6 13 bxc3 Qd3 
14 Bc2! The imaginative produc of 
a weekend's homework, improving 
on the 14 Nf3 of game six, 

Qxc3 15 Nb3 Nxb3 Played after 
45 minutes thought. 16 Bxb3 Nd4 
If Qixal 17 Qh5+ and now (a) gë 18 
QB Nda 19 QfG Rg8 20 Bg5 Qd4 21 
Rd] or (b) Kd7(Ke7/d8? 18 Bg 5+) 18 
Bxeê+! Kxe6 19 Qg4+ KI7 20 Qf3+ 
Ke6 21 Qxc6+ Bd6 22 exdl6 Qe5 23 
Bd2 with the decisive threat Rel. 

17 Qg4! Qxal 18 Bxe6 Rd8 If 
Nxe6 19 Qxe6+ and 20 Bg5. 19 
Bhê So that if Qxf1+ 20 Kxf1 gxh6 
21 Qh5+ and 22 Qf7 mate, 

Qe3 20 Bxg7 Again threatening 
Qh§r, so Black has to return the 
rook. Qd3 21 Bxh8 Qg6 Black 
goes into the ending a pawn down. 
His last chance to keep some mıater- 
ial was Ne2+ 22 Kh1 Ng3+ 23 hxg3 
Qxf1r, but 24 Kh2 Qu3 25 B5 is too 


the world's peat bogs lıave been 
devoured by huge open<cast mining 
operations for the horticulture in- 
dustry. Britain has lost 98 per cent 
of its lowland raised bogs in this 
way. Even in the huge tracts of 
peatlands in Canada and northern 
Europe, conservationists are des- 
perately worried that this wonderful 
habitat is under threat. 

As Charles Johnson says in Bogs 
Of The Northeast (of America), we 
should “cherish [bogs] as gifts and 
fellow travellers on earth's odyssey 
— to allow some to exist on their 
own, to go where they will. We owe 
as much to this planet and to all its 
children yet to come”, 

One night on Eilean, the gales 
stopped and the clear sky filled with 
stars. Suddenly and mysteriously a 
crescent of light appeared with long 
streams of pale fire walking like 
wraiths across the sky. Slowly the 
crescent moved to the northern 
horizon aud became a glowing, slow- 
walking spiral. This was a glimpse of 
the northern lights, the aurora bore- 
alls, common closer to the Arctic 
Circle but much rarer here. 

The lights may be charged parti- 
cles carried by solar winds hitting 
atoms in the ionosphere, 100km 
above the earth where magnetic 
fields carry them towards the 
poles, But I felt, as ancient north- 
ern peoples have always felt, that 
they were living beings on a jour- 
ney to the deep north; travelling 
through the wild places of the soul. 


ETL i a 
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derelict lichen-bearded walls and 
stone pathways through the wet 
lands are clearly visible. Only a few 
sheep roam here; not enough io 
completely repress the Jittle birch 
woods that are beginning to regener 
ate on the rocky ridges, As the whole 
island became soggier and boggier, 
nature continued reclaiming Eilean 
from centuries of cultivation. 

Without drainage, the bogs re- 
claim what were once barley fields, 
cattle pasture and potato plots. The 
higher ground is dominated by 
heather and cowberry, with occa 
sional prostrate junipers. The bogs 
or Eilean are huge Sphagnunı moss 
gardens with insectivorous sun 
dews, cross-leaved heath, bog as- 
phode! and cotton grass. 

Bogs form where the decomposi- 
tion of vegetation cannot exceed 
production, And here Sphagnuın 
moss is the key. This forms the peat 
which accumulates on oxygen-poor 
watet, The source of water, the 
available nutrients, the timing of 
wetting and drying, and the overall 
temperature regime influence the 
type of peatland development — 
bog, marsh, fen, or a cormmbination of 
these, Peatlands occur throughout 
the world, but the species founcl on 
Eilean reflect a type of northern 
Atlantic bog that can be recognised 
in eastern North America, 

Peat cutting for fuel has been car- 
ried out on Eilean for centuries, ancl 
this encouraged a younger stage of 
bog development. But so many of 
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Paul Evans 


O GO IN search of wilder- 
[ ness ië also to search for 

that wild place in one's soul. 
For those of us who turn our fsces 
to the north, that wild place is a 
bog. Thoreau said, "Tt is vaio to 
dream of a wilderness distant from 
ourselves. There İş none such, It is 
the bog of our brain and bowels, a 
primitive vigour of nature in us that 
inspires that dream," 

But a dark, squelchy habitat occu- 
pying the brain and bowels is not 
everyone's idea of paradise. For oth- 
ers, oriented by their own internal 
lodestones, it may be mangrove 
swamp, tree-fern forest, veld or dry 
desert that holds the meaning of 
wilclerness, 

Earlier this ronth, on a sınall un- 
inhabited island off thıe west const of 
Scotland — which 1 will call Eilean 
after the Gaelic name for island (I 
am sworn to secrecy not to reveal 
its location) — the real weather had 
returned. After a hot dry summer 
most of that weather was coming in 
cold, wet and sideways from the At- 
lantic, Every 10 minutes or so the 
clouds would break, the sun would 
stream down on to seacliffs and 
mountain tops on surrounding is- 
lands, and rainbows would appear. 

Accessible from the nearest large 
island only twice a day at low tide, 
Eilean was inhabited by a snıall croft- 
ing community well within living 
memory. The remains of their fields, 


When David Price and, Pel 
Czerniewski were Ni 8 
West apenecl four spades and 
the other players passed. 0 
Czerniewaki wanted to double 
that would have been for ا‎ 
ا‎ just ا‎ e and pray 

ings woulcl work out. 8 

His prayers were .specacllê 
answered, for at the other table. 
bidding was: 


South. 
Double 


6¥ 
No 


{ 


South. just couldn't 
robbed. He doubled for take 
the hope that North would 
anyway — but. Worth, had ig; 
hand facing short spade 
cards elsewhere. : 

8 ا‎ of ie e 

outh to a suit.at he BN o 
South picked one, and Easfs do 
was riot for takeout. . qil: 
° The resulting 2,00 pênal 0 


elısure that on Souths mind r 


sson’is far ever etched lf fry : 
playing takeout doubles. oy: 
have a Pe pally doûbler ypj 
topaasl' 7 


you are likely to have a hand such as: 
47 YAK73 ¢AQ2 #AJ1095 


This is an ideal takeout double. If 
your partner has little and passes, 
you will probably beat four spades, 
while if he has a good suit to bidı 
you will be able to reach your side's 
best contract and not have to settle 
for an inadequate penalty. But what 
if you have this hand: 


4KQJ95 ¥K863 #J62 #2 


and an opponent opens four spades! 
At the Four. Stars championships in 
Brighton thiş year, this was the cleal: 


North . . 
„... #None :, 
: 5 ¥7 2 
"ıı #AKQ95 
out RE 98764 
West .. East 
4.A1087642. . 43 2 
.YNone,, . .. FAQ10542 
T4. 4, 1. #1083 . 
KJ .,.. RAQ ,. 
. South , 2 
:A:êKQJIS , .. 
ı i+ ¥.K863 e 
. J62, ! : 
EE 


#2 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


NE OF the main differences 

between rubber bridge and 
tournament bridge is in the use of 
the word “double”. At rubber 
bridge, a double almost always 
means: “I do not think that my op- 
ponents can make what they have 
just. bid." Generally, a double at the 
rubber, bridge table is “for blood” 
— or for penalties, if you are 
squeamish. 

In the tournament game, we have 
takeout doubles, negative doubles, 
competitive doubles, . responsive 
doubles, gametry doubles, etc. 
This is because in tournament 
bridge — particularly in,pairs — the 
emphasis is on reaching your own 
side's par contract, and not on penal 
ising the opponents.. .. . 

A rubber bridge player who dou- 
bles fous spades and collects 500. in- 
stead..of a vulnerable game will feel 
no pain as he writes his sçore in the 
plus column. But a «luplicate player 
who scores 500 insteacdl ûf 600 or 65) 
will not be at all happy. That is why 
many. tournameıtt experts, 4O so far 
as to treat the double of an opening 
bit of four spacles as a takeout double 
—.just as a double of one spacle, or 
three spacleş, world be. If a vulrıera- 
ble opponent opetıs four spades and 
you want to enter the auction at all, 


QUICK crossword no. 285: 


.12 Actor's part (4)  . 


15 Abandon —a 
.ı Rarren.raglon (6) 


. 17 Object aimed 
Î. 19. Blpodsucking:: Î 
20." Laughing". 


Across 


1 Permitted (7) 
8 Flow out (7 
9 Having great . 


mernorlsed {7) 
Futle (7) 
Close-fîtlng .: |. 
.tartan trousers (5) |. 
Hospltallty to all - 
comers (4,5) 
Devotsd {9) 
God, to 
Muslims (5) 
Prorroter (7) 
Drop ot llquid (7) 
Fimmness of 
purpose (7) . 
24 Thin, diky 

fabric (7) 


Down 

1 Distribute in 
portions. {5} 

2 ,Parmnlssion —~.,, 

. to depart (5) 

.3 Roya .... 

„ıı rasidende (7,6). . j' 

4 Inter {6} 4 

$ .Have very brief 

6 


lease (6) 


14 Sattea (4), 


16 Sleepy (6). 
at (6) 


insect (5) 
.hollday (4,9,3,3). 


Elaborate cake (6) | „.animal45) 


